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 Biary of the Geek. 


We deeply regret to record the death of King 
Edward VII. at 11.45 on Friday night week. The King 
died of broncho-pneumonia, intensified by weakness of the 
heart following an earlier attack at Biarritz, as to the 
true character of which we are afraid that the public 
was much deceived. The illness was borne not only with 
the King’s unvarying courage, but with a determination 
to maintain his customary round of ceremonial and 
official duty which stronger and more prudent counsels 
from his doctors should clearly have overborne. Not 
even a King’s stoical bravery should have been allowed 
to shorten so valuable a life. Absence of rest and 
change of atmosphere must have gravely prejudiced a 
serious attack of bronchitis. The end came, the autho- 
prolonged period of perfect 
Within a few hours of the announcement of 


“ 


rities assure us, after a 
calm.”’ 
the news, London had practically put on mourning 
dress, and the whole civilised world had joined this 
country in a simultaneous exhibition of sympathy. A 
well-known Englishman, travelling through three Euro- 
pean countries on Saturday and Sunday last, said that 
in each land it seemed as if a national Sovereign had 
died, and he and his fellow-countrymen were everywhere 
treated as if they were suffering from a private bereave- 


ment. 
* * * 


Tue striking character and personality of King 
Edward are to be attested by funeral ceremonies of 
» great splendor and significance. One Emperor and six 
\Kings, most of them related to him, and all devoted 
to his person, will attend the State funeral in St. 





George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Friday next; and Mr. 
Roosevelt will act as the special representative of the 
President of the United States. For three days his body 
will lie in State in Westminster Hall, to which people of 
all degrees will be admitted without reserve. On Tues- 
day his successor will go in procession to the noble build- 
ing which enshrines the story of the English people, and 
a service will be held, fitly ending with the hymn, 
“OQ God, our Help in Ages Past.’’ The gaieties of 
the season have been suspended or postponed, and 
there will be Court mourning for a year, but the 
King has thoughtfully sanctioned the opening of the 
theatres on every day during this week and next, 
except on that of the funeral. We wish that the 
authorities could also have adopted Mr. Shaw’s sugges- 
tion of a relaxation of the heavy and depressing mourn- 
ing wear which adds needlessly to the sadness of death, 
and to the strain it throws on modest incomes. It is 
interesting to note that some of the warmest expressions 
of sympathy have come from Nationalist Ireland and 
India, and from the Dutch people of South Africa. 
* * * 


THE news of King Edward's death has been received 
abroad with general grief. The feeling is more than a 
human regret; it is a recognition that a real inter- 
national force has passed away. To the Colonial tributes 
we need hardly refer; they are as intimate and spon- 
taneous as our own. It has rained messages and con- 
dolences from foreign Parliaments and foreign states- 
men—those of the Russian Duma and the American 
House of Representatives being, perhaps, the most 
notable. Italy and the smaller European nations speak 
with equal affection and respect. But it is in France 
that this event has stirred the deepest note of sympathy. 
For much of this one was prepared. The King had 
been all his life a warm friend of France, and he 
was temperamentally akin to the French genius. 
Paris, in some streets, has gone into mourning. The 
newspapers, despite the fact that a general election was 
in progress, treated the King’s death as their chief 
event. Provincial towns and departmental councils 
have passed resolutions of condolence all over France. 
Even working-class organisations have not been back- 
ward. So completely had King Edward broken down 


our insularity. 
* * 


Tae German Press had a more delicate task to per- 
form, and it has on the whole achieved it with good 
taste and generosity. The importance of the late King 
as a European personality is everywhere frankly recog- 
nised. ‘The most influential Sovereign since the 
Emperor William I.,’’ is the phrase which one Berlin 
paper uses of him. “A statesman of extraordinary 
activity, boldness, and perseverance,” is the summing 
up of the “ Vossische Zeitung.’’ Indeed, the tendency 
of Germans is still to rate his purely intellectual gifts too 
high and to take too little account of the success which 
came chiefly from winning manners, the joy of life, and 
the power of sympathy. The warmest verdict is that 
of the “ Kélnische Zeitung ”’ :— 

“He was a mighty Sovereign who united great 
qualities and a sound judgment with fascinating 
manners. He stands alone, a man thoroughly 
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good-hearted, a ruler who, in his august station, did 

not repress the purely human in himself, and suffered 

it patiently in others.” 
The “ Kélnische ’’ like the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung,’’ far 
from attributing the difficulties between England and 
Germany to the late King, contents itself with a tactful 
regret that he did not live long enough to remove them. 
It is left for the Viennese papers, which have less 
excuse, to strike a note of asperity and resentment. 

* * * 

Kine Georce V. was proclaimed on Monday morn- 
ing at St. James’s Palace and other historic places, 
and met his Council for the first time on Saturday 
week. He made a declaration full of feeling and of 
the spirit proper to such an occasion. He had lost, 
he said, “not only a father’s love, but the intimate 
and affectionate relations of a dear friend and adviser.”’ 
He added :— 

“ Standing here a little more than nine years ago, 
Our beloved King declared that as long as there was 
breath in His body He would work for the good and 
amelioration of His People. I am sure that the opinion 
of the whole Nation will be that this declaration has 
been fully carried out. 

“To endeavor to follow in His footsteps, and at the 
same time to uphold the constitutional government of 
these Realms, will be the earnest object of My life.” 

In a brief message to the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, he commended to it his father’s “ care for 
the welfare of his people, his skilled and prudent 
guidance of affairs, his unwearying devotion to public 
duties during his illustrious reign, his simple courage in 


pain and danger.” 
* * * 


THE House replied to this message in language of 
eloquence and emotion. The Prime Minister’s speech 
was a model of appropriate and stately phrasing, visibly 
touched by feeling. The late King, said Mr. Asquith, 
‘was a reverent worshipper of our traditions and a 
watchful guardian of our constitutional liberties.’’ His 
character, free from prejudice and the rules of caste, 
made him an “ 
a business community there was no better man of busi- 
ness, no man who had practised more severely the obliga- 
tions of punctuality, method, preciseness, economy of 
time and space. The King embodied the “genius of 
common sense,” and he linked his many gifts in a 
devoted service to the people he loved. No Sovereign 
ever earned more widespread affection or showed more 
uniform kindness to his advisers and servants. 

* * ® 

Mr. Barour’s less formal speech was a very useful 
exposition of the functions of a Constitutional King. 
He said well that the King’s success was due mainly to 
the simplicity of his character—the ‘“ uncommunicable 
and unanalysable’’ power of personality. An English 
King could not be a statesman or diplomatist in the 
modern sense, for he had not the politician’s platform 
for explaining and defending his opinions. He was 
rather a symbol and embodiment of national and im- 
perial unity. Nor in foreign policy had King Edward 
played the part of a dexterous bargainer dealing in 
treaties and protocols. What he did was effected by 
personal attraction and his ability to present national 
policy in a friendly and favorable light. This wise de- 
finition was practically repeated by Lord Crewe. British 
Sovereigns, he said, did not engage in the business of 
diplomacy. The King’s power came by his personal 
gifts and experience. Mr. Enoch Edwards, speaking for 


sincere friend ’’ of the mass of working-men. 








enfranchised citizen of the world.’’ In | 





| 
| 


| 40 per cent. 
the Labor Party, declared the King to be a “ warm and | 


| 


| acterisation of Catholic doctrine. 
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WE may, we think, give, practically in the words 
of a Minister, some idea of the impression which King 
George made on those who saw him officially in the 
first hours and days after his father’s death. “He 
behaved to us all with extreme kindness and considera- 
tion. He sent for those Cabinet Ministers who were in 
town on Monday, one by one, beginning with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one could not but be 
impressed with the stress he laid on the constitutional 
side of his duties and position. Of King Edward he 
spoke with deep and manly emotion, saying that he had 
been more a brother than a father to him. We all 
thought him frank and straightforward, full of desire to 
do his best for the country.” 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the political situation has been partly 
adjusted to the change which the King’s death and 
the new reign have brought with them. After swearing 
allegiance to George V., and replying to his message, 
Parliament has been adjourned till June 8th, and it is 
clear that it will then consider, through a Committee, 
the new Civil List, which, however, will largely be 
modelled on the old, and a Regency Bill, to cover the 
two years during which the heir to the Throne will 
remain a minor. These delays and occupations will take 
the House well into the summer, linked with Supply 
and the Budget, and may make a July election im- 
possible. It seems not improbable, therefore, that the 
constitutional debate will be resumed at an autumn 
session, and that an election upon it will take place 
in January. From the Conservative side comes a pro- 
posal, described as a “ truce of God,’’ and designed to 
use the Throne and the Altar as a method of party ad- 
vantage. This is to leave over the constitutional issue 
indefinitely, or until the year of Court mourning has ex- 
pired. It is enough to say that this proposal, which 
the “Times’’ commends in language of tasteless 
vehemence, is made ridiculous by the decision of the 
Lords to proceed with their discussion of Lord Rosebery’s 
“reforms”’ as soon as their House re-assembles. 


* * *% 

THE Government have let it be known that they 
intend to introduce a Bill modifying the Royal declara- 
tion repudiating Catholic doctrine which the King 
recites on first meeting a Parliament after his accession. 
The present phrasing is offensive largely because it was 
meant to trap a King of the Stuart type who hypo- 
critically concealed his Catholicism. Roman Catholics 
are willing that the confession of Protestantism should 
stand unqualified, but they object to the abusive char- 
Accordingly it is pro- 
posed to omit the words “ superstitious and idolatrous,’’ 
and to state simply that the theory of the Mass and 
other Catholic dogmas is contrary to the King’s belief. 
The difficulty will be to avoid meddling with the Act 
of Settlement, in which the declaration is embedded, 
a process that would probably be resented, and to ob- 
tain general assent to the change. The Anglican Church 
will probably accept it, but the mind of the Free 
Churches has not been definitely expressed. 


* * ao 


Our Paris Correspondent writes:—“ The change in 
party representation, effected by Sunday’s second 


ballots, is larger than seemed likely after the first 
ballots, the most striking event being the success of 
the Socialists, who have increased their numbers by 
It is not easy to give the exact numbers 
of the various parties, owing to the divergencies in 
classification, and the difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
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color of many candidates. The following figures are as 
nearly correct as I can make them :— 


Deputies. Net gain. Net loss. 


Socialists : a : rol 76 22 . 
Ministerial Left :— 
Radicals and Socialist-Radicals_... 248 ~ 27 


Republicans of the Left (Alliance 


Démocratique) ie 89 Li — 
Independent Socialists a ve 4 — 7 

Centre :— 
Progressists é 7 ane oie 59 2 
“‘Républicans’ (Independents) ... 21 7 — 

Right :— 
“* Liberals ”’ = *. ' 30 16 - 
Nationalists... ie aa 7 - 5 
Other Reactionaries ... , #i 51 9 

595 56 §0°’ 


* * * 

“ Tue change in the personnel of the Chamber, as has 
been said, is far greater than these figures would suggest ; 
no less than eighty-six of the Radical and Socialist- 
Radical deputies that sought re-election were defeated, 
but in many cases they were replaced by members of 
their own party. The Socialists, again, lost fourteen 
seats and gained thirty-six ; their progress in the rural 
districts was particularly marked. Among the retiring 
deputies defeated is M. Paul Doumer, who is credited 
with a greater influence on the Government policy, 
especially in regard to the army, than many members 
of the Cabinet. His defeat is a severe blow for the 
colonial-financial-militarist party.’’ 

* * * 

‘“Sunpay’s ballots are not too encouraging for the 
Government. The result of M. Briand’s appeal for the 
support of moderate men against the Socialists is that 
the Socialists alone make any considerable increase in 
their numbers, and that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are diminished. M. Briand is a very skilful 
politician, but perhaps he was a little too hasty in 
jumping to the conclusion that Socialism was on the 
wane. Moreover, the second ballots were fought on a 
tacit understanding between the Socialists and the 
central Radical executive, with the consequence of an 
open breach between the latter and the Alliance 
Démocratique. What becomes of ‘ Republican con- 
centration’? It is, indeed, true that ‘ Nous sommes en 
pleine incohérence.’ It will require all M. Briand’s tact 
and skill to drive this indisciplined team, and it would 
seem that he must more than ever incline to the Centre 
gauche. He is, no doubt, quite capable of coming to 
terms with the Socialists, but it is extremely unlikely 
that the Socialists will come to terms with him.”’ 

* * * 

Tue news of the Albanian campaign is still so 
sharply censored that one cannot with much certainty 
measure its progress. But on the whole the news is 
good for the Turks. It is not true, for example, that 
the Mirdites have risen. But neither is the revolt 
purely local. A sympathetic rebellion has broken out 
in the least expected quarter, far to the South, in the 
wild fastnesses of Chimara, among the clan which gave 
to history the immortal memory of Suli. In a military 
sense this matters very little, but it is a proof of a new 
solidarity between the Northern and Southern A\l- 
banians. The details of the fighting in the North would 
hardly interest the general reader. The pass of 
Tchernolovo, a wooded glen on the road to Prizrend, 
has been taken by four Turkish columns, each 2,000 
strong, from some 4,000 rebels after five days of desul- 
tory fighting, in which about 200 Turks fell. The Turks 
take their case seriously enough to be calling for fresh 
reinforcements. The Generalissimo, Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha, is now in command. 








Tue Canadian Tariff Commission has published a 
report from which the “ Times’’ has hastened to draw 
a very superficial deduction. The report goes to show 
that British trade which was dwindling under a heavy 
tariff, revived and grew under Preference. It then 
goes on to show that since the special terms negotiated 
first with France, and then with the States, the value 
of this preference no longer stands so high as it did. It 
draws the moral that we must hasten to give a reciprocal 
preference lest we lose our advantage altogether. This 
surely is to ignore the history of all these dealings. 
Their moral, to our thinking, is that exclusive dealing 
cannot under modern conditions be maintained. The 
exclusive bargain between Canada and France lasted 
only a few weeks. The United States broke it down. 
Germany entered on a tariff war by way of protest 
against the preference granted to us. It is morally 
certain that she also will presently share in the advan- 
tages granted to France and the States. This constant 
levelling of conditions means that no country can now 
dispense with any broad avenue of trade. If we were 
to embark ourselves on these tariff bargains our ex- 
perience would be the same. 

* & ” 


An appalling disaster took place on Wednesday last 
in the Wellington Colliery at Whitehaven. An explo- 
sion was followed by fire, and as the workings ex- 
tend far into the sea, the worst is feared for the miners. 
Of 141 workers only four have been brought out alive, 
and two of these struggled through three-quarters of a 
mile of smoke-obscured and fiery ways. Other workings 
lie four miles away from the shaft. 

* € * 

Ir will be interesting to see what comes of the 
attempt on the part of the Rev. R. J. Campbell to 
induce the Congregational Union to define its position 
in relation to him. Mr. Campbell, who regards himself 
as virtually excommunicated, asked the assembly on 
Monday to express by vote its opinion as to the de- 
sirability of his remaining in the Union. The chair- 
man declined to permit the matter to go to a vote, 
“ because,”’ he said, “ we have absolutely nothing to do 
with the question of who is inside and who is outside 
this Union.’’ Mr. Campbell thus failed to secure his 
object, but it was clear, from the temper of the gather- 
ing, that he has many sympathisers. The Union is, 
naturally, anxious not to embitter the dispute. Behind 
the whole controversy lies the dread of an appeal to 
trust deeds, a demand which might strike at nine out 
of every ten Congregational preachers in the land. On 
Tuesday morning, Mr. Horne took, as the subject of 
his address from the chair, ‘“‘ Anarchy v. Brotherhood,’’ 
arguing, with much freshness and force, that in Chris- 
tianity Individualism and Socialism found their recon- 
ciliation. 

>» 7 * 

Sm Wruam Hvecins, one of the greatest of 
modern astronomers, died on Thursday at the age of 
eighty-six. His researches lay in the direction of 
physical astronomy, and threw immense light on the 
motion and composition of stars, comets, and nebule. 
His wonderful discoveries and investigations were en- 
shrined in his famous “ Atlas of Representative Stellar 
Spectra.’’ A man of simple and charming character, 
he was fitly associated with the distinction of the Order 
of Merit. 


* * * 


[We omit for this week Mr. Lowes Dichinson’s second 


| letter on the problem of the House of Lords.] 
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Politics and Affairs. 


KING EDWARD AND KING GEORGE. 
WE shall not be misunderstood if we say that, apart 





from the specially private and personal aspects of 
the King’s death, the nation will be wise not to dwell 
exclusively on the mournfulness of that event. It has 
been the lot of King Edward to die the most admired 
citizen of the world andthe most beloved of contemporary 
Sovereigns. It has been given him to enjoy life to 
the full, and, by a greater happiness, to dispense its 
pleasures to the wide circles which the kindness of 
kings can touch. He has died at work, bequeathing to 
his people an example of courage for which his character 
was remarkable, even in a singularly brave family. He 
has died at peace with the world, having seen his 
country pass through a period of some danger and 
marked isolation to a position of great power, in the 
building up of which he has played his full part. 
“Why,’’ says the poet, ‘should we mourn for the 
blest?” 


even a sudden end, comes to a happy, a fortunate, and 


It is only just to humanity that when an end, 


a brilliant career, we should speak of it in other accents 
than those which accompany the eclipse of youth or 
awaken the undying memory of the beloved, snatched 
untimely from our sight. 

The nation has lost much by the death of King 
Edward. 


enced King, who during his nine years’ tenure of the 


It is bereft of a wise, generous, and experi- 


throne had vividly struck the imagination of his con- 
temporaries and their peoples. King Edward was not 
only the most popular Englishman; he was the best- 
known and the best-liked European. It required a long 
lifetime of service to great public causes, and a char- 
acter of almost unexampled attraction and power, to 
secure for Gladstone such a tribute as that which the 
civilised nations have freely bestowed upon the central 
figure in one of the shortest reigns in English history. 
Such is the power of personality when raised and 
adorned by the magic of kingship. Statesmen rarely 
possess it. No one in these islands who is responsible 
for their policy and that of the wide dominions beyond 
the seas can claim it. The influence of the Crown 
goes high and goes low. It appeals to thousands of 
average men and women who rarely concern themselves 
with politics, or literature, or art, and represents one of 
the great interests and most pleasing thoughts of their 
lives. 

Especially is it useful in symbolising the unity 


and concentrating the visible power of an Empire 





like our own. We-give almost unlimited executive 
power to the head of the party in 


our State. little ceremonial 


successful 
But we yield him 
or representative authority. When the nation speaks 
on the greatest occasions, it must speak through the 
mouth of the Sovereign. He is its organ; through him 
comes the thrill that makes us all feel that we are 
citizens of no mean city. When it changes its actual 
rulers, the transition must come through the King’s 
initiative and aid. How precious this service of per- 
sonality can be, when the man who offers it possesses 
King Edward’s genius for manner, was illustrated in 
Edward VII.’s 


visit to Ireland and his reception of General Botha were 


the cases of Ireland and South Africa. 


the complements of works of public policy, for which 
Ministers and not the King were responsible. But 
these acts sealed the formal compact with a grace which 
added much to its efficacy. Human nature does not live 
by reason alone, nor does society move merely by 
political pressure and change. The King, standing 
apart from parties, and having no direct control of the 
Executive, has been able to impress his genial temper 
and conciliatory habit of mind upon ameliorative and 
enlightened statesmanship. He did his work with un- 
tiring zest and notable skill. He was a man of the 
world, familiar with its most interesting figures, and 
acutely conscious of the many ways in which a King 
can move men. But his kindness was a gift of nature 
rather than a display of art, and he had only to be him- 
The only 


serious check he ever encountered during his singularly 


self in order to be an excellent “ diplomatist.”’ 


successful reign came not from the rivals of his country 
but from the Estate which stood closest to the English 
Crown. 

Such a task was made the easier not only 
by the character of Edward VII., but by the 
circumstances of his time. A democratic Sovereign, 
in touch with all classes of his subjects, and an 
adept at the easy word 


and happy thought, 


naturally found the modern world at his feet. 
Whether by accident or design, Stevenson wove many 
of the characteristics and personal traits of King Edward 
into his delightful sketch of Prince Florizel of Bohemia. 
Charm gets high marks in this life; and charm in a 
King who could make himself respected as well as loved, 
and was known to have a great moral and material 
power at his back, has done something to change the 
face of Europe. Such a performance was remarkable 


in the case of a man whose early and middle career was 


of necessity given up in the main to the busy idleness 
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of an Heir-Apparent. But if a constitutional king like 
our own, who is known to repose on the advice of his 
Ministers, has the qualities for cementing attachment, 
conciliating opposition, and pleasing the ambitious 
and sensitive characters who govern the world of 
politics, it is clear that his sphere of influence may be 
wide and beneficent. The King aimed at no dangerous 
or sinister combination. Both by temperament and by 
the general policy of this country he was led into ways 
of peace, and though the Anglo-German alienation 
coincided with his reign, we should be slow to think 
that he favored it. The development of democracy 
could only help a King sympathetic by nature, and 
lacking the Hanoverien or even the English stiffness 
of character and persoual habit. New types interested 
him, the circle of those personally acquainted with the 


Sovereign was greatly enlarged, and popular leaders, in- 


as welcome to an intelligent and open-minded King as 
were the courtiers or aristocrats whose goodwill he could 
have for the asking. The world in which he played his 
part wasessentially a liberal world. And in that, though 
not, of course, in the party sense, he was a liberal too. 
It is this human and friendly force, so detached 
from the cold self-consciousness of courts, which set a 
mark on the reign of Edward VII. Mr. Balfour was 


well-advised in treating it as one of the incalculable 





more advanced forms, adapts itself to the monarchical 
system. He has a sailor’s and traveller’s knowledge of 
the Empire, and of its free and less free societies. 
We are convinced that his Court will be an example 
of probity and even, for these luxurious days, of 
moderation, and it is pleasant to think that his Queen 
represents, in her mind and training, the higher and more 
exacting standards of womanhood to which the age is be- 
coming accustomed. King George comes of a family dis- 
tinguished for truthfulness and candor, and, if report 
does not err, he inherits these gifts. We should have said 
that as the Constitution, or rather the practice of the 
Constitution, stood a year or so ago, he had succeeded to 
an inheritance as unencumbered as an heir to the Throne 
could wish. That is not the case to-day. One power, the 


representative one, has been unduly depressed ; another 


| power, the unrepresentative one, has unduly exalted 
stantly signalled out for a friendly word and smile, were 


gifts of personality, and in no sense as an enlargement | 


of the powers of a constitutional King. In this sense, 
therefore, it does not necessarily descend to his son. Since 
the days of George III. the measure of the influence of a 
British Sovereign has been his own character and ability, 


exercised within the limits of the Constitution, and not 


his power to exalt or depress the fortunes of this or | 


that party in the State, or to determine the course of 
its foreign or domestic policy. 
of a loyal welcome from every quarter of the land, 
free from all reserves or suspicions. He inherits from 
his two predecessors a high sense of public duty 
and honor. He has touched those who know the lan- 
guage of the heart by the warmth and depth of his 
feeling for his father, and his excellent speech to his 
Council dwelt, not only with propriety, but with 
emphasis, on his devotion to the spirit and forms of 
the Constitution. He has studied our politics, and, 
indeed, has developed an almost excessive taste for the 
very moderate delights of House of Commons oratory. 
He is on terms of warm friendship with at least one 
of his present Ministers, and he will learn from all of 


them how cheerfully British democracy, even in its 


George V. is assured | 





itself. There were strong hopes that the balance might 
have been replaced under Edward VII., and that when 
his son came to the throne he might have seen our party 
politics subject only to their quiet and normal evolu- 
tion. We know that he will receive nothing but 
consideration and loyal sympathy from the party 
which thinks itself aggrieved, and, indeed, disabled, 
If on 


its side Toryism desires that the reign of George V. shall 


by the aggrandisement of the House of Lords. 


be as fortunate as that of his father, it can do him no 
better service than by helping to revive the old equality 
of opportunity between its rival and itself. We can 
then feel that King Edward’s best thought and 
act lives after him, and that an essential condition has 


been restored to the due service of the British Crown. 





KING EDWARD AND EUROPE. 


Ir has been the commonplace of all that the civilised 
world has written of King Edward during the past week 
that he made for himself a unique place in the affections 
and the calculations of Europe. In a short reign of 
less than ten years he had become the dominating per- 
sonality of a Continent. The aged Emperor of Austria, 
with a long reign of tragedy, defeat, and triumphant 
survival behind him may, indeed, stand first as the 
most venerable of European monarchs. The Kaiser, 
impulsive, medieval, picturesque, is of all of them the 
most interesting. But there was throughout this decade 
neither statesman nor king whose personality and pre- 
ferences were so serious a matter of speculation, no single 
character whose tendencies were felt to be so charged 
with destiny for so many millions of his fellows. The 
position which he held was unique in Europe, and in 
the history of our islands we must go back two hundred 
years to find a parallel. No English king has been a 
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great Continental figure since William III. The parallel, 
at first sight so incongruous, is full of instruction. One 
can think of no two characters which suggest an opposi- 
tion so polar and so absolute. King William won his 
It cost him the work of 
a long life-time, the fatigues of incessant campaigns, the 
risks of perpetual battles, the great adventure of his 
bloodless conquest of England, the continual and even 
more exciting adventure of his European coalition 
against France. 


place by the labors of Hercules. 


If in the end his least scheme became 
of moment to Europe, it was because Europe recognised 
him at length as her greatest diplomatist, a formidable 
brain which pursued with a fanatical steadiness the 
single purpose of defending its liberties against the 
superb pretensions of the Grand Monarch. Between 
William of Orange and King Edward it would be hard 
And yet to both of them 
it happened to make of Great Britain the foremost 
Continental Power, to end the isolation or insignificance 


to find a point in common. 


of preceding reigns, to lead on a world stage a Group of 
Powers which owed its cohesion more or less to his own 
personality. What the austere tenacity of the one with 
difficulty achieved was yielded to the easy but shrewd 
good nature of the other. 

It is, as Mr. Balfour wisely suggested in his speech 
on Wednesday, to give a new meaning to diplomacy to 
call the position which Edward VII. won for his country 
It had nothing in 
wire-pulling side of 
It was not the diplomacy which Pitt or 
The Ger- 
they attributed the 
them to sinister machinations, 


and for himself a diplomatic success. 
common with the bargaining, 
diplomacy. 
Cavour or Bismarck knew how to practise. 
mans, when some time 
befell 
were reading into his original and simple methods the 
elaborate traditions of their own Foreign Office. His 
was not a contriving or a systematic mind. It was not 
in his character to conceive an intricate network of 
policy, as M. Delcassé undoubtedly did. For that he 
was at once too simple, too shrewd, and too sceptical. 
The real key to his success was that he secured his base 
in the personal affections of men of the most diverse 
temperament at once in England and in France. His 
was not the diplomacy of the Cabinet. It was much 
The crowd 
was behind him, and at the head of the crowd the most 
representative men of his time. 


ago 


checks which 


more nearly the diplomacy of the street. 


Some remarkably vivid 
memoirs in the ‘“ Temps ’’ have familiarised us with his 
methods. He had in France his group of personal 
friends men of talent and temperament like Détaille 
and Galliffet, together with some of the “ best men”’ 
among the old aristocracy. Among them he was, 
through long years, the honored, the easy, the familiar 
guest. He knew how to widen the circle. Gambetta 
M. Loubet he re- 
spected ; M. Clemenceau amused him ; Félix Faure bored 
and repelled him by his pomposities and his pretensions. 
The French had come to think of him, as M. Hanotaux 
puts it, as “a Parisian ’’ with the tact, the elegance, 
and the tolerance of their city. 


came within it and captivated him. 


He knew how to win 
them, as the Tsar did not, by treating the head of a 
Republic exactly as though he were a brother monarch. 

A man of genius like William III., a man of talent 
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like the Prince Consort, could never have made himself 
so confident and instinctive a leader of average opinion 
in England and in France. While the resentments of 
Fashoda were still raw, while the priggishness of our 
comments on the Dreyfus case still rankled, King Ed- 
ward was able to draw the two nations together because 
each saw in him the embodiment of good sense and good 
feeling. The English man in the street was ready to 
follow his leading. The French man in the street was 
ready to accept him as the typical Englishman. From 
that reconciliation dated his influence and power in 
Europe. It would be an affectation to pretend that 
the entente cordiale was the work of any other mind. 
The Unionist Government turned very slowly from its 
traditional moorings. First by the Venezuelan adven- 
ture, then by the nearly concluded arrangement over the 
Bagdad Railway, and also by the Anglo-German-Chinese 
treaty, the Foreign Office during this period seemed to 
be struggling to cement the Anglo-German friendship 
to which both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
were attached. The French connection established itself 
partly because King Edward willed it, but chiefly be- 
cause public opinion instinctively backed him. The 
“Temps,’’ in a series of ‘indiscretions which have all 
the air of authenticity, reveals the difficulty which King 
Edward had in persuading the Unionist Cabinet to 
sanction his visit to Paris—if, indeed, he did persuade 
them. It would have us believe that the sanction came 
only after the success. He went ahead, straight at the 
obstacle “like a charging cuirassier.” There was much 
in the history of subsequent years which went to feed the 
belief that the King did take, and was allowed to take, an 
initiative in foreign affairs. Mr. Haldane, in a much 
criticised speech, came near applauding him for it. 
Lord Esher proclaimed it. Mr. Balfour, when he came 
to the throne, predicted it. His journeys, unaccom- 
panied by a Minister, gave to our diplomacy a de- 
liberately personal color. The risks were his, the re- 
To him history will ascribe the merit of 
our reconciliation with France. 


ward was his. 
To him also it will 
attribute the far more dubious, because, to our thinking, 
untimely, rapprochement with official Russia. It was 
inevitable that he also should bear in Germany and 
Austria part of the burden of our feud with the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance. There, we think, the contem- 
porary judgment wrongs him. A quarrel of Courts 
there was, but it was not of his making. On the purely 
diplomatic side, it was M. Delcassé who gave to the 
entente for a time its point against Germany, and made 
of a “league of peace’’ a coalition to isolate a rival. 
For good or for evil we have become a Continental Power, 
strengthened by Continental friendships, and taking our 
risks of Continental enmities. 

It is not the least of the services which King 
Edward rendered that he won his successes by a method 
so human, so frank, so popular. His methods were 
in themselves a service to peace, since they recognised 
the personality of peoples and brought nations together. 
The late King’s influence differed in two fundamental 
ways from that of Queen Victoria. Hers was negative, 
critical, restraining, a brake and a veto. 
positive and suggestive. 


His was 
If in that respect it, in- 
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volved a sharp departure from tradition, there was this 
compensation—that, whereas the world in which the 
Queen moved was purely a circle of Emperors and Kings, 
whereas she saw in peoples only the subjects of their 
rulers, in lands only the estates of dynasties, and never 
even during the Risorgimento caught a glimpse of the 
Italian nation, King Edward thought steadily in terms 
of peoples. He dealt not with a Loubet or a Delcassé, 
but with the French. A King who can do this has 
turned his position to the utmost service. He becomes 
a crowned ambassador, accredited not to courts, but to 
nations. It was this winning, instinctive gift of his 
which made his rather sharp breach with constitutional] 
usage an innovation which Englishmen in the mass 
accepted, even if their leaders and writers criticised it. 
It was not the Crown which gained this new extension 
of its influence. It was the man, King Edward. The 
precedent would hold good for a successor who possessed 
his peculiar gifts, his tact, his magnetism, his reputa- 
tion as a genial and kindly man of the world. An old 
man might use it where a young man must fail. It was 
the privilege of “the Uncle of Europe.” It was not 
the normal right of the wearer of the British Crown. 
The experiment worked well, with results in which the 
good outbalanced the evil during the late reign. But 
it is not an essay which a King of another temperament 
would be wise to repeat. Even the initiative in foreign 
affairs is no recognised part of the duties or rights of the 
Sovereign, and its exercise could only embarrass both 
him and his advisers. 





THE TRUCE AND ITS LIMITS. 


In the house of mourning controversy is hushed, and 
those who seek to gain a point by disturbing the peace 
merely render themselves odious. The tragic sud- 
denness of King Edward’s death, while it has plunged 
the Empire, one may almost say the civilised world, into 
sadness, also creates a new and undreamt-of political 
situation. All arrangements of Parliamentary business, 
it is needless to say, are, so far as the time-table is con- 
cerned, cancelled. For some days it will not even be 
possible to foresee in what order the necessary busi- 
nessof Parliamentcan beresumed. Thereistobe a longer 
recess than was contemplated, and there will be a 
disposition on all sides to postpone matters of acute 
controversy as long as is consistent with the exigencies 
of public business. From this point of view, nothing 
could be much more unfortunate than the actual posture 
of public affairs. The greatest constitutional question 
since 1832 has ripened for settlement. The resolutions 
passed by the House of Commons were to be presented 
to the House of Lords at the end of this month, and 
unless their decision had been, by miracle, for accept- 
ance, the controversy between the Houses would at once 
have reached a crisis, which would have been decided 
by a General Election in July. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the sequence of events should come about, 
as things are now, at the dates assigned. The nation 
is not in the mood for instant conflict, and would 





resent any policy which should force it to an electoral 
fight within a very few weeks of the loss of its most 
popular Sovereign. So far as the time-table is con- 
cerned, then, the lamented death of the King must 
necessarily involve a redistribution of political business. 

On the other hand, the permanent and controlling 
facts of the political situation remain unchanged. We 
are not aware of any weakening on the Conservative side 
to the demands of the representative Chamber, and on 
our side there is no room for alteration. The Liberal 
demand has been kept down to a minimum. It re- 
presents the least possible disturbance of the existing 
Constitution which will suffice to secure the necessary 
predonderance of the elected House, whichever party be 
in power. It is the condition of the survival of the 
Liberal Party, and of the tenure of office by any states- 
man of Liberal or Labor sympathies. It is the condi- 
tion of the retention of office by the present Government, 
and has been the subject of perfectly explicit pledges by 
the Prime Minister to his own followers, to the Labor 
Party, and to the Nationalists. The Government could 
not retreat from the position that it has taken up if it 
would, nor would it if it could. What, then, are the 
essentials of their position? They are, first, that the 
whole question of the Veto is one and indissoluble: that 
is to say that the limitation of the legislative and the abro- 
gation of the financial Veto must be pursued conjointly, 
and that no compromise can be arrived at by an agree- 
ment on the one point to the exclusion of the other. 
They are, secondly, as to the means by which the end 
is to be gained, that the question of the Veto should be 
settled before the problem of reform is taken in hand, 
and that if the Lords refuse to accept the limitation of 
the Veto the constitutional means available to secure a 
majority in the Upper House will be brought into play. 

On the last point, there has been some little misun- 
derstanding about which, in the new situation, we are 
likely to hear more if it be not set right. It is assumed by 
our opponents that we were contemplating a special call 
on the Crown, it will be urged in particular that it will 
be unfair and ungenerous to put upon a new Sovereign 
the necessity of making so grave a constitutional de- 
cision in the first months of his reign. In reality there 
is no question of the intervention of the Crown 
save in a sense in which every act of Ministers is an 
act of the Sovereign. The suggestion is that Ministers 
should advise the creation of peers, or rather an in- 
timation that in case of refusal to accept the Parliament 
Bill, peers will be created in sufficient numbers to secure 
a majority. This creation, this intimation, will be as 
much an act of Ministers, initiated and carried out on their 
responsibility, as the introduction of a Poor Law Re- 
form Bill or the Budget. It has, however, been con- 
templated that the King might reject their advice, and 
this within the forms of the Constitution he is un- 
doubtedly able to do. In that case, as the Prime 
Minister has indicated and as the whole of the Liberal 
Party agrees, the duty of the Government would become 
perfectly clear. Liberal Ministers would under the cir- 
cumstances be unable to retain office, or to resume it, 
until they were satisfied that on this point their advice 
would be followed. The reason lies in no personal or 
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party feeling but in the hard logic of the facts. A party 
must not retain or resume power under conditions in 
which it is not free to give effect to its own views in the 
making of laws and the government of the country. 

All these considerations stand. They are un- 
affected by the decision of the Crown, and even by 
the state of popular feeling. They are unaltered by 
the calamity of May 6th. What is necessitated by that 
sad event is postponement. 
does postponement, in its turn, entail? 


But what changes of plan 
This will 
depend on the length of time which is judged necessary 
to allow before politics can resume their normal course. 
On that question there will, no doubt, be a frank inter- 
change of views between the leaders of the different 
If a General Election in July is to 
be avoided, it will probably be found necessary to in- 
troduce the Budget for 1910-11 in this Parliament. 
Such a Budget would not, after last year’s achievement, 
It might almost pass as 


parties concerned. 


be any very heroic measure. 
non-controversial. 
Budget of 1909, and provide for the increased expendi- 
ture which the abolition of the pauper disqualification 
on January Ist, 1911, will render necessary. The re- 


It would rectify some details of the 


moval of that disqualification, we believe, will also 
necessitate a small amending Bill to obviate incon- 
veniences and anomalies which would otherwise result. 
It 
social legislation consequential on the Budget might 


is, further, a question whether some of the 
not go through. Unemployment Insurance, Sick and 
Invalidity Insurance, though admitting of much dis- 
cussion in detail, are hardly controversial in principle, 
and all parties would be glad to make use of the existing 
Parliamentary machine for advancing measures which 
If the 
summer were spent on these measures, the revival of 
the constitutional question in the autumn would find 
the public prepared for a settlement, and familiarised, 
moreover, by the lapse of three or four months, with the 
proposals of the Government. There would, in addition, 
be this great point gained—that the party would go 
back to the people bringing their sheaves with them. 
The election of last January, it would be felt, was not a 
barren victory. It would have resulted, if not in the 
settlement of the constitutional issue, at any rate in the 
passage of the Budget, and of the consequential legisla- 
tion promised by the authors of the Budget. These 
are, at lowest, points of compensation which may be set 


will sensibly relieve the misery of thousands. 


against the obvious objections to any delay. Some 
delay in this case there needs must be. The minimum 
There 
can, from the nature of the case, be no change, small or 


is a few weeks, the maximum a few months. 


great, in the settled conditions of policy, and the only 
question is that of utilising the interval for the con- 
venience of public business, and, if possible, for salutary 
legislation which arouses the more benevolent and less 


distracted thoughts of the whole nation. 





THE NEW AMERICANISM. 


Ir is a common and just criticism of American life 
that many wild proposals have gained a foothold, 





and, in a few instances, have invaded the field of 
practical politics. Yet the steady and dominant con- 
servatism of the directiug forces of the nation has been 
its most distinctive characteristic. Free-soilers, popu- 
lists, silver-men, single-taxers, Socialists have struggled 
in vain to disturb the complacency with which the 
ordinary “good American’’ has regarded the funda- 
mental institutions of his country. It was this same 
inherent conservatism that saved the nation from dis- 
ruption in the Civil War. It may be said to 
be rooted of faith—first, that 
democracy or government by the people had been 
attained and secured by the Constitution; secondly, 
that adequate powers had been obtained 
national government by means of this same instru- 
ment; and, thirdly, that substantial equality of oppor- 


tunities afforded every citizen of sense and energy a 


in three articles 


for 


fair field for personal success and happiness. 

but this perfect trust in 
the prophetic wisdom of “the Fathers’’ has been 
undermined in the breasts of sober citizens. The 
logic of recent facts convinces more and more of 
them that grave defects in their political 
and social arrangements, requiring large and early 
remedies. Machine politics, operating through the 
party system, substi- 
tuting for the popular will the interests of the million- 
New 
conditions of transport and trade, and the new part 
the United States is called upon to play in the Society 
of Nations, disclose the utter inadequacy of the powers 
of the Central Government, together with the bewilder- 
ment and waste attendant on the conflicting legislative 


Slowly, certainly, 


exist 


have poisoned democracy, 


aire, the boss, the union leader, and the lawyer. 


and administrative policy of so many sovereign States. 
Finally, the palpable inequalities, not of wealth alone, 
but of every sort of economic opportunity, resulting 
from the dominion of great railroads, trusts, financial 
corporations, and other industrial potentates, have dis- 
pelled the notion of America as the land of “ the square 
deal.’’ The pressure of these abuses is mainly re- 
sponsible for the various brands of wild-cat politics 
which flourish in America, and are commonly denounced 
under the 
Socialism. The sensational criticism conveyed in power- 
ful works of fiction, such as “The Pit’’ and “ The 
Jungle,’’ has helped to drive home the lessons of hard 
fact taught by the Press and the law courts. The ex- 
posure of the profitable illegalities freely practised by 


indiscriminate titles of Anarchism and 


great trusts, carrying companies, banks, and insurance 
corporations, has made a profound impression upon Con- 
Though both of the older political parties 
are visibly disturbed by it, it is the Republican reformers 
For the chief 
beneficiaries of the gravest abuses of the present system 
are supporters of the Republican Party. Though the 
leaders of insurrection in that party came mostly from 
the Middle West, Mr. Roosevelt may be taken as the 
chief representative of the reform spirit. 

What is that spirit? Though Mr. Roosevelt has, 


servatives. 


who constitute its most important fruit. 


by mouth and pen, poured forth an unceasing exposition 
of the duties of the good American, he has shed 
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little light. For heat, not light, is his mode of energy. 
Cleansing floods for Augean stables of civic corruption, 
fines, injunctions, and imprisonment for wealthy male- 
factors, “ big sticks”’ to keep order in the world, such 
are his characteristic methods. And many of his 
countrymen are like him. Something is going wrong: 
the American system is breeding malefactors. Then 
strengthen the police, arrest and punish the wrongdoers, 
deal out substantial justice with a strong hand. Reward 
the virtuous makers of large families, punish the land- 
stealer, the food-poisoner, the bribe-taker, the rate 
discriminators, and all will then go well. Ethical 
generalisations, accompanied by strenuous administra- 
tion, constitute the necessary medicine, according to the 
notions of these perturbed optimists. 

That radical vices are disclosed in the accepted 
American system of thought, and in the institutions 
framed upon this system, is a truth so unpalatable that 
it has yet obtained no wide acceptance. Mr. Roosevelt, 
a moralist and a man of action, not a thinker, has no 
inkling of it. Yet the reform policy to which he is 
committed, and, indeed, his entire world-policy, implies 
it. The first lucid and effective exposition of what 
may be called “the new Americanism ’’ is contained in 
a volume, entitled “The Promise of American Life ”’ 
(Macmillan and Co.), by a writer whose name was un- 
known to us, Mr. Herbert Croly. In a series of 
chapters, at once vigorous and precise, the author ex- 
pounds the nature of the “democracy’’ which has 
hitherto ruled the thought and institutions of America. 
A compromise between the aristocratic federalism of 
Hamilton and the democratic individualism of Jefferson, 
it served well enough the simpler purposes of govern- 
ment when most activities were localised within the 
limits of the township or the State. The liberty of 
individuals, “equal rights for all and privileges for 
none,’’ were substantially secured for all “ free citizens.’’ 
The necessary thinking had been done by the framers 
of the Constitution, and, though some expert interpre- 
tation was occasionally wanted, the people need not 
think, for their “ manifest destiny’’ lay plain before 
them. Excessive reliance upon individual effort, suspicion 
of the State as an instrument of civic co-operation, dis- 
trust of national responsibility, with a consequent refusal 
to face the real issues of modern government, constitute 
what Mr. Croly terms “a sterile and demoralising 
Americanism.”’ 

This false reliance upon destiny must be displaced 
by a realisation of America’s collective purpose, if she 
is to do her duty by herself and the world in which 
she lives. His interpretation of the “collective pur- 
pose”’ carries Mr. Croly a fairly long way in the direc- 
tion of State and Municipal Socialism. For he is not 
able to deceive himself by the belief that a strict ad- 
ministration of existing laws, or the bestowal of fresh 
powers upon the Inter-State Commerce Commission, will 
enable the Federal Governmenttocope with the economic 
problems which confront the nation. It is possible neither 
to dissolve nor to “ control ’’ the great monopolies which 
accumulate vast stores of wealth, corrupt governments, 
and loot the public and the private purse. Though 
the next step is the substitution of Federal for State 





regulation of all corporations, it is clearly recog- 
nised that not only for railroads and “public ser- 
vice’ corporations, but for all industries associated with 
a practical monopoly of some mineral, land, or water 
rights, the only safety will eventually be found in public 
ownership. Nor would he shrink from applying the 
same law to other combinations which had become 
strong enough to defy competition. But though the 
growing efficiency of these small elected commissions, 
which constitute the latest and most hopeful experiment 
in practical democracy, may enable public services to 
be worked honestly and economically, past experience 
favors rather the combination of public ownership with 
private management. For in this way individual and 
social effort will be harmonised. 

This measure of Socialism Mr. Croly deems essential 
to correct the excessive individualism in thought, 
feeling, and action which has hitherto prevailed in 
America: an individualism which has, indeed, defeated 
its own ends, robbing the nation of some of the finest 
fruits of modern culture. “It is the economic indivi- 
dualism of our existing national system which inflicts 
the most serious damage on American individuality ; 
and American individual achievement in politics and 
science and the arts will remain partially impoverished 
so long as our fellow-countrymen neglect or refuse sys- 
tematically to regulate the distribution of wealth in 
the national interest.’’ Mr. Croly is confident that the 
public spirit needed for the achievement. of this great 
national purpose will be forthcoming. “‘ The nation gives 
individuality an increased scope and meaning by offer- 
ing individuals a chance for effective service, such as 
they could never attain under a system of collective 
irresponsibility.’’ Not the least interesting feature of 
Mr. Croly’s able advocacy consists in the curious 
blend of an impassioned moral appeal to the best 
elements of personal character with a cynical in- 
terpretation of policy. Within the 
nation good government and progress depend upon the 
justice, honor, and goodwill of its members; all its ways 
are ways of righteousness, and its paths are paths of 
peace. But America’s world-policy is to be guided by 
no such trust in moral forces. It needs the forcible 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and its extension 
to Pan-Americanism, a big navy, and a fearless par- 
ticipation in European and Asiatic policy, a whole-hearted 
adoption of that ‘ Bismarckism’’ which he eulogises in 
his striking chapter upon German nationalism. Like 
Mr. Roosevelt, he looks forward to pacific inter- 
nationalism as a distant holy ideal. But in the wicked 
world around us we must look after our own interests. 
and not be scrupulous about the methods we adopt to 
forward them. There is something startling in the 
contrast between the gospel of peaceful evolution in 
domestic policy which Mr. Croly preaches and his con- 
tempt for “congresses and amicable resolutions’’ as 
instruments in that wider work of international paci- 
fication which can only be accomplished as the far-off 
result of long periods of bloody war. We have here 
set out in able, often brilliant, characters, that political 
philosophy which is implicit in the convictions and 
career of Mr. Roosevelt. 


international 
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Che Cws Sovereigns. 


(By One wo nas Known THEM.) 





Tue country may not fully realise for some time to 
come the severe loss it has sustained in the death of 
King Edward. He only reigned nine years, a short 
span to us, most of whom have only witnessed one 
change in the monarchy. Yet he did not come to the 
throne as a stranger, and we had quickly learned to 
regard him as an inseparable part of our national life. 
Moreover, in those nine years he succeeded in establish- 
ing a relationship between the Crown and the people 
which, in its character of mutual understanding and 
affection, did much to strengthen the monarchy, and 
did nothing to hamper the growth of democracy. 

It is almost impossible for us to appreciate the 
difficulties and trials of a life subjected, from birth 
to death, to the most glaring and inquisitive light of 
publicity, and it is very hard to grasp the point of view 
of a man who has been cut off from intercourse on 
equal terms with his fellows, and has been obliged to 
live in an environment where even the most natural 
friendships can be so easily tainted with the suspicion 
of favoritism on the one side, or of flattery on the other. 

As Prince of Wales he was affectionately regarded 
by the people, to whom he appeared as a very human 
and genial personality. But his career caused some 
misgivings, even in his warmest admirers, as to whether, 
when the time came, he would show himself equal to 
the responsibilities of the Crown. Throughout the 
latter part of Queen Victoria’s reign, when he cannot 
but have been conscious that the best years of his life 
were passing without his reaching the position for which 
he had been trained, there was never a sign of im- 
patience on his part, nor the smallest trace of a desire 
to mount the steps of the throne before his mother’s 
death, under the pretext of relieving the shoulders of 
the aged Queen of the burden of sovereignty. For his 
continual solicitude for his mother he was richly repaid 
by his own children’s devotion to him. Nevertheless, 
the task of succeeding the late Queen, of being the new 
monarch to a people the great majority of whom had 
only known one monarch, was, in the highest degree, 
formidable. In the early days there were bound to be 
more critics than admirers. The trial was lightened, 
at the start, by his severe illness and the postponement 
of his coronation. When he had bravely weathered the 
storm, he settled down to carry on, even more strictly 
than under the preceding reign, the constitutional 
traditions of the Crown. He showed himself capable 
of statesmanship of a high order, and exercised the 
functions of the head of the State in a manner which, 
if it did not surprise those who knew him best, gratified 
every section of the people. Personal charm was the 
keynote of his popularity and success. His manner 
showed no trace of the pompous self-consciousness or 
the patronising condescension of some of the smaller 
crowned heads. This notable charm was combined with 
a tact which may be fairly said to have amounted to 
genius. Tact is not, as some suppose, merely a trick 
of manner. In a king it implies knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, a faculty for recognition, and 
the untiring habit of seizing the proper opportunity 
for the bestowal of thoughtful, personal attentions. It 
was not only the cordial shake of the hand, the winning 
smile, which was an exact reflection of the old Queen’s 
kindly expression, but it was the suitable phrase, the 
intimate word, showing a personal knowledge of, and 
interest in, his guest or servant, which sent him away 
feeling that, obscure as they might be, his services had 
received complete and gratifying recognition. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of such 
a talent in a man holding the position of British 
Sovereign. Without having any strong intellectual 
equipment, the King was a man of ready intelligence 
and marked character, and his judgment was broad- 
minded, shrewd, and always unprejudiced. He also 
knew when and how to yield. Matters that concerned 
foreign affairs, the Navy and the Army, were of greater 





interest to him than questions of social policy, which, 
of late years, have become of such paramount import- 
ance. But he was known to regard the problem of 
unemployment with a very anxious attention; he 
treated it skilfully and thoughtfully on his Sandring- 
ham estate, and he was sincerely and often deeply im- 
pressed by the sufferings and calamities which befell his 
poorer subjects. He had a high sense of duty, and a 
resolute determination to perform, punctually and 
promptly, all the functions and ceremonies which were 
his best available means of bringing him into close 
bonds with his people. It is true that he had a strong 
love of ceremonial, and he showed a punctilious insist- 
ance on and a minute knowledge of details of dress and 
decoration, which those who were inclined to rate these 
matters lightly were apt to find irritating. But 
ceremonies were never carried out by him in a 
mechanical or perfunctory manner. He managed to 
introduce into them a special personal and characteristic 
note, without which the most gorgeously arranged 
function would have been flat and meaningless. And 
more than one of his Ministers has had to acknowledge 
the constant thoughtfulness which excused him from 
attendance during a week-end holiday at a time of 
exceptional stress of work. 

Perhaps the King’s most notable achievements were 
performed in his capacity as representative of Great 
Britain abroad. An exceptionally accomplished linguist, 
he was at once at home in a foreign atmosphere, and 
there can be no doubt that his genuine desire for 
peace, which he knew was shared by his subjects, 
was furthered as much by his personal skill as an 
ambassador as by the diplomatic ententes and under- 
standings which his visits and interposition effected. 
Nevertheless, the precedent he set in this respect was 
a somewhat dangerous one. A king, endowed with 
similar talents, but with less caution and circumspection, 
might easily embarrass the work of the Foreign 
Minister. : 

Obituary notices are often rendered colorless by their 
excessive note of eulogy. But it would in truth be hard 
to exaggerate the position which the King attained as 
a British Sovereign and a representative of the British 
nation abroad. The enjoyments and gaieties of life had 
a strong attraction for him, and though there have arisen 
from time to time throughout his career some murmurs 
of disapproval, there was a frank openness and genuine 
good nature in his dealings with the lighter side of 
social life which usually disarmed his critics. The 
least successful part of his record—and every true 
portrait must have light and shade—was his in- 
fluence as the leader of English “society.’’ In 
the former reign there had gathered round him, 
or near him, a section of society which, though 
it was what is called “ smart,’’ was also what is called 
“fast.”’ It formed a striking contrast to the quiet and 
rather dull distinction of the early Victorian Court, the 
last remaining traces of whose influence vanished on his 
accession. The whole of society thus became affected by 
the prevailing style and character of this particular set. 
Many of those who were known (or whoposed)as the King’s 
friends were people unconnected with our older families, 
and were undistinguished by any public achievements. 
It would be unfair to place the shortcomings of such 
persons to the late King’s discredit, but it is right to 
say that in this by no means the least important of his 
functions he tolerated too easy a standard. On coming 
to the throne, he assumed with extraordinary adapta- 
bility the full weight of his new public responsibilities, 
but he did not think it necessary to change the social 
ties and connections of his former life. This blemish on 
the picture was readily disregarded, not because the 
King’s public duties were intrinsically more important, 
but because the way in which he performed them was 
the subject of universal and deserved admiration. King 
Edward had the virtues and the faults of a human and 
singularly generous nature. His people thought of 
him as their friend ; between the monarch and the nation 
a sense of security reigned, which nothing but a series 
of disasters could upset. 

No survey of the late King’s career can be complete 
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without some mention of the man who stood by him 
from his earliest youth. In Lord Knollys the King had 
a trusted adviser and an affectionate friend. A man of 
liberal mind, of singular discretion and prudence, he 
never pushed himself to the front, but stood ready at 
the right moment with a word of caution or encourage- 
ment. He alone from his long experience knew how to 
smooth over the embarrassments and adjust the diffi- 
culties which must arise in the numberless official con- 
nections which the Sovereign’s position gives him all 
over the country. His is a record of faithful and im- 
portant public service which history cannot justly 
estimate because it can never be fully known. 

* * * * * 


It is the late King’s remarkable qualities and his 
unique reputation in Europe which make the task of 
the new King exceptionally difficult. Of King George 
the country knows at present very little. The little 
it does know is entirely to his credit. He will feel 
acutely the loss of his father, whom he regarded with 
devoted admiration and affection. In fact, he was only 
too ready in the last reign to stand well in the back- 
ground, and it is for this reason mainly that any con- 
sidered opinion of his character must be, to some extent, 
conjectural. In his youth, while his elder brother was 
still alive, he was popularly regarded as a high-spirited 
boy of straightforward and open character, with no 
special talents, but with a very amiable disposition. 
When he came into the line of direct succession, and 
steps were taken to educate him for the responsibilities 
ahead of him, his natural gaiety of disposition became 
somewhat clouded, and the prospect before him seemed 
to weigh rather heavily upon his mind. He is a 
man of a very different pattern from his father. He 
is essentially domestic and homely, as well as 
rigidly temperate, in his tastes, which are simple 
and unaffected, and he frankly dislikes the pomp 
and display which are bound up with the business of 
royalty. He has never been, and he is never likely to 
be, closely associated with the flashier section of London 
society. These characteristics will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his people, and their respect for him is likely 
to increase as time goes on. But they must not expect 
to find the brilliant charm and magical tact of King 
Edward in his shy-mannered and modest son. They 
must remember that he was not brought up from 
earliest youth to occupy the throne, and the desultory 
and sketchy education of a prince may be a serious 
handicap until experience has given him more con- 
fidence. Doubtless he will now know how to regulate 
the opinions to which, in a natural but un- 
guarded manner, he is said sometimes to give 
expression. The tendencies which have been freely 
ascribed to Marlborough House will be definitely 
cast aside in Buckingham Palace, and his father’s scru- 
pulous impartiality as between the two political parties 
at once and instinctively adopted. In his desire to take 
up the strictly constitutional attitude in all possible 
controversies, King George will find in his private secre- 
tary an experienced counsellor, who can be counted a 
safe guide. Sir Arthur Bigge has had a long experience 
in the Court of Queen Victoria. He gained his high 
office purely by his own industry and ability, and he is 
a clear-sighted and judicious official, who will be the 
first to recognise the supreme importance of avoiding 
any signs or forms of partiality. 

Queen Mary has been a popular figure in English 
life since she was a little girl. Her sympathy and assist- 
ance are likely to be of considerable value. She is able, 
thorough in her methods, and vigorous both in physique 
and in character; and she has had a hard and diligent 
training for her position, from which the interests of art 
and literature have not been excluded. The King may rest 
assured that as an emblem of family happiness the picture 
of himself, his wife, and his children has already won for 
him a warm place in the hearts of the British people. 
Such credentials as he presents will at once receive 
cordial recognition, while unsuspected qualities may in 
the future be brought out by the great opportunity now 
afforded him, 





Lite and Detters. 


“WHO COMES HERE?”’ 


Sap stories of the death of kings have always been the 
appropriate theme of sorrow. There was a time when 
the fate of kings alone was thought worthy of tragic 
representation, while the rest of mankind endured the 
common fortune of disaster and death in undramatic 
obscurity, like the indistinguishable host that trampled 
to and fro in ancient battles around the shining exploits 
of their princes. “O King, live for ever,’’ was the 
natural prayer of Oriental Babylon; “ Long live the 
King,’’ is still the prayer of modern cities; and when- 
ever, in spite of such petitions, pale death, treading the 
workhouse and the palace with equal footstep, lays her 
touch upon a king, the people’s heart is stirred. The 
omnipotence of the grave is then intensely realised ; the 
customary thoughts of all are suddenly brought up sharp 
and hard against an impassable barrier, an invisible 
division that severs custom in twain and marks the 
implacable separation of the living and the dead. 
Here, a minute ago, was one who commanded the armies 
and fleets of Empire, who impersonated a great people, 
and was subject only to Him who is the King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords, the only Ruler of princes ; and now, with 
kings and counsellors of the earth, he is gone where the 
small and great are together, and the servant is free 
from his master. “ Death,’’ says Richard, the poet of 
Kingship—‘ death with a little pin bores through the 
castle wall, and—farewell King!’’ It has always been 
the commonplace of stately meditation, and still the 
universal mind, having no fear of commonplace, loves 
to meditate upon that quick and inevitable transition. 
“There is no armor against Fate’’; Imperial grandeur 
builds no defence against the beggar’s doom, and that 
a king should die is the uttermost assurance of the 
multitude’s mortality. 

It is not chiefly the person that is mourned, or the 
death of the man that so impresses. There is a place 
for personal regret, and national sorrow grows at the 
remembrance of a dead king’s open-hearted disposition 
and frankness of life. It is a man’s errors, they say, 
that make him lovable, and we easily think with 
regretful kindness of any king who, in virtue and error, 
has taken life much as his subjects would have taken it, 
if the chance had been theirs. But behind all regard for 
a king’s own qualities, there lies something impersonal 
in a nation’s feeling at his death, and during the first 
few days after last Saturday’s announcement, the news- 
papers were probably right in lavishing such general 
terms of praise and adulation upon King Edward’s 
memory that we lost all sight of the man’s true nature, 
and instead of an interesting and lovable personality, 
were given a vague ideal of abstract kingship not very 
much mere human than the lion and unicorn upon his 
royal arms. Involved in the human character of kings, 
and usually absorbing it, there stands an ideal of king- 
ship which mankind has created and handed on through 
uncounted generations of tradition. This ideal is in 
reality the king who lives for ever; this is the king who 
can do no wrong. How entirely impersonal it is, how 
independent of all private characteristics is the honor 
paid it by mankind, is shown in the well-known passage 
from Erasmus, containing, under its satire, a serious 
and practical degree of truth :— 

“Kings,” said Erasmus, “ who are scarcely men are called 
divine; they are invincible, though they fly from every battle- 
field; serene, though they turn the world upside down in a 
storm of war; illustrious, though they grovel in ignorance of 
all that is noble; Catholic, though they follow anything rather 
than Christ.” 

We must go to anthropologists and political philo- 
sophers to be informed how that abstraction of kingship, 
divine, invincible, serene, illustrious, and religious, 
originally arose and has persisted in spite of the evil 
qualities of many kings, or perhaps of most, since re- 
corded time began. In the passage of slow ages, it 
has become so inextricably commingled with the 
monarch’s own personality that to the general mind the 
two are almost one, and a king, being so majestical, 
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is offered violence by any common word of praise or 
criticism. So it was that toe the philosopher the king 
stood as the visible embodiment of “that great Levia- 
than, that mortal god, to whom we owe, under the im- 
mortal God, our peace and defence.’’ And so it is still 
that the ceremonies of monarchy would not appear en- 
tirely ridiculous even if they were performed in honor 
of some insignificant creature who happened also to be 
king. “Splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave, 
solemnising nativities and deaths with equal lustre, 
nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his 
nature,’’ man goes upon his way, creating out of his 
own spirit the majesty he celebrates. 
“?Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farcéd title running ‘fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world.” 
In such words the mortal king himself, uneasy in his 
crown, and longing to sleep as soundly as the wretched 
slave, may protest the uselessness of thrice-gorgeous 
ceremony. But uneasy sleep and useless ceremony he 
must endure as best a man may, since his devoted people 
have concentrated upon his personal life all their poetic 
imaginings and fairy traditions of what kingship really 
means. 

“The cease of majesty,’’ says Rosencrantz, “ dies 
not alone.’” How many great phrases like that have 
combined with outward ceremony to preserve against all 
temporal accidents and philosophic scorn the ideal and 
imaginative conception of a divinity that doth hedge a 
king! When the deep bell of St. Paul’s sounded 
through the midnight, this inherited ideal of kingship 
intensified the solemnity of a distinguished man’s de- 
parture. Half-realised, perhaps, in the minds of 
listeners lay the thought of that other monarch who, 
naked in the storm, was every inch a king; or of him 
who bore his faculties so meek, and was so clear in his 
great office, until most sacrilegious murder broke open 
the Lord’s anointed temple; or of the warrior who 
would keep his state, be like a king, and show his sail 
of greatness; or of the poet who demanded to be shown 
the hand of God that had dismissed him from his 
stewardship, and claimed the divinity of kingship in 
those lines that have dwelt so closely in the English 
memory, in spite of salutary revolutions and rational 
objection : 





‘Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.” 

“ The figure of God’s majesty ”’ ; “ Is not the King’s 
name twenty thousand names”? “This nurse, this 
teeming womb of royal Kings, Fear’d by their breed, 
and famous for their birth: ’’—how the familiar old 
words have laid an enchantment, as of fairyland, upon 
the English heart, maintaining around the person of 
the King a half-conscious belief in unusual powers, 
dignity, and, as Lala Lajpat Rai has observed in the 
case of India, an unbounded mercy and unsurpassable 
generosity. 

“Who comes here?” cried the City Marshal, when 
the Lord Mayor, accompanied by his sword-bearers and 
mace-bearers, stood at Temple Bar in the cold air of 
last Monday morning, and up rode the cavalcade of the 
Earl Marshal with Life Guards in armor and heralds 
in tabards, with Blue Mantle, and Rouge Dragon, and 
Rouge Croix, and Norroy King-at-Arms, and Garter 
King-at-Arms, and all the rest of medieval pageantry. 
It was a strange ideal that came, springing from im- 
memorial years and surviving against all the assaults of 
reason and experience. It has survived as a mystery 
of symbolic grandeur, embodying tho visible greatness 
of a people that stands four-square to the world, and 
cares nothing for any ruler but its own. It has sur- 
vived as a tradition closely bound up with the common 
life and sanctified by ceremony and noble language 
familiar to us all. And it has also survived as a thing 
of faith, a shadowy and hardly realised belief, a kind of 
desperate hope that, as of old the King’s touch cured 





the King’s evil, so now amid the indifference of the 
law, the oppression of exploiters, the tyranny of ruling 
castes, and the pettiness of party manceuvres, some royal] 
influence may be found capable of mercy beyond the 
inhuman letter of the law courts; endowed with the 
courage to declare that, as far as the limits of the Empire 
reach, slavery of white or black shall no longer serve 
the cause of wealth, but that men of all races, kindreds, 
and tongues shall enjoy exactly equal rights of justice, 
freedom, and courteous treatment; and, finally, gifted 
with such wisdom as never to ally the free spirit of this 
people with any despotic powers, but, apart from the 
domestic wranglings of political rivalry, to stand as 
representative of the main principles of humanity, and 
main liberties of existence. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A “CASUAL.” 


Mr. WELLs, inspirer and literary sponsor of this remark- 
able work,* deserves the gratitude of all lovers of life 
and literature. His praise of it is high but certainly 
not too extravagant. He persuaded Mr. George Meek, 
casual laborer, bath chairman, /ittérateur, and Socialist, 
to set down in plain, impartial fashion, the record of 
his own existence. And the result is a book which for 
the simplicity of its style, its detachment, and the matter 
it contains, should become of permanent value. “ I want 
no made-up stories,”’ says Mr. Wells in the preface, “while 
I can read things like that.’’ “ Mr. Meek has convinced 
me that human life means to get itself stated and that 
nothing can gag it.’’ The marvel is that “ human life ”’ 
in thus “ getting itself stated ’’ is able to achieve a style 
which many literary persons, with long labor, have 
sought to achieve, and in vain. The story advances, 
in limpid, strong, simple English, of the great school of 
Bunyan and Defoe. Page after page is extraordinarily 
reminiscent of “ Mark Rutherford,’’ and would appear 
quite at home if set in the volumes of that writing of 
genius. Here is no tumbled, inchoate medley of much 
adjectived and ungrammatical protest, but the work 
of one so sure of his power, so easy in his description of 
place and person, as to awaken a feeling of envy and 
amazement. How many of the “ laboring class,’’ if set 
down with pen and paper, could accomplish a similar 
success ? 

And with the style goes that singular detachment 
which can describe a life history of some happiness and 
much misery as if it were recording something remote 
and far away. Mr. Davies, in his story of a “ Super 
Tramp ” effected a similar remoteness, recounting the 
cutting off of his leg by a passing engine, as Mr. Shaw 
says, as if it were the loss by a lobster of its claw. But Mr. 
Davies has had other competitors in revealing the roving 
tramp life whose adventures, in England and especially 
in America, are outside the recognised fabric of society. 
The distinction of Mr. Meek is that he is within that 
fabric, describing it from inside; the ineffective, in- 
articulate casual laborer become for the first time effec- 
tive and articulate. It is as if dumb things had 
suddenly commenced confession, and the very stones had 
begun to cry out. He sets down for praise or for blame 
the totality of his experiences; good and evil, without 
complacency at the one or apology for the other. His 
efforts and his laziness, his pure and romantic affection 
for a girl who is denied him, the aspirations and ideals 
which made him a Socialist, are set beside his violations 
of accepted morality, his drunkenness, thriftlessness, in- 
effectual discontent. And the encompassing atmosphere 
is no grimy city of the North, where man is laboring 
with man in creation of material wealth; but in the 
very heart of the garden regions of England, where social 
problems have lost the keen raw edge of their disquieting 
challenge, and the whole atmosphere is redolent of 
security, enjoyment, and repose. 

There are tangled earlier genealogies, some within 
the bonds of matrimony, some outside. Young George 
Meek emerges as a boy greatly enjoying childhood in 
the laborer’s cottage of an English village. His early 
work—at Eastbourne, the centre of this human comedy 





*“ George Meek, Bath Chairman.’”’ By Himself. Constable 
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—is as a baker’s boy, a newspaper seller, window- 
cleaner, tradesman’s assistant. He was hampered by 
the loss of one eye, and by lack of bodily strength. 
But he attempted almost every unskilled occupation, 
from hop-picking and baking to “ assisting the Liberal 
agent ’’ and cleaning the Liberal club, before he settled 
down to the dolorous profession of bath chairman. He 
describes his religious experiences and those of his class. 
The young men lodged together, and amused themselves 
in the evenings at “cod ’em’’ and cribbage. “They 
were a pretty happy lot.’’ When one young man came 
into their company who was “ ultra-religious,’”’ and in- 
sisted on preaching to them and having “Sankey and 
Moody ’’ every night, “most of them ‘got religion’ 
slightly for a time.’’ But when a “ studious house- 
painter from Nottingham ’’ came preaching a militant 
Atheism, they all became Agnostics. Mr. Meek, at 
first, was “Church of England’’: that is, attended 
church for christenings, confirmations, weddings, and 
funerals. Otherwise “I never remember the family 
attending any place of worship.’”’ “The gentry and 
clergy were usually regarded as our natural enemies. 
The parson was usually spoken of with more or less 
derision.’’ Later, at Stepney Green, Moody and Sankey 
brought religion. This “ horrible faith,’’ as he comes 
to call the Calvinistic creed, “ held me for a few years, 
worrying myself a great part of the time trying to 
evoke those ‘visions and experiences,’ so as to know 
if I were one of the ‘elect.’’’ He finally found con- 
solation in “ Agnosticism,’’ a conviction that we know 
nothing of ultimate things, and that, if there be a God, 
Ife is not likely to worry Himself much about the beliefs 
or actions of such insects as man. When imprisoned 
for debt, he replied “ Agnostic ’’ to,the governor, who 
inquired his religion, and the situation would have been 
strained if the kindly warder had not explained, “’E 
dunno what ’e means, sir.’’ 

He has been in prison then, and the casual ward 
(once and never again—the “ cure’’ here was complete). 
He has competed for mean lodgings in the vermin- 
haunted slums, tucked away behind the outward decency 
of this “ garden city.’’ He hates, as all the poor hate, 
regulation, inspection, alms accompanied by inquiry, 
and all the efforts to warp and twist them into some im- 
perfect replica of the upper and middle classes. His 
special denunciations are reserved for the Charity 
Organisation Society—was ever deserving body of de- 
voted citizens so passionately hated by those among whom 
they work?—and the Eastbourne Corporation, partly 
because they refuse to put the slums in order, because 
they want the visitor to think that there are no 
slums, partly because they license too many bath chair- 
men. He admires, on the other hand, all “ cheerful 
givers,’’ who offer alms without questionings, the actors 
who visited Eastbourne and who seem to have been 
friendly and kind to Mr. Meek when “super”’ and 
“dresser,’’ the Hon. W. B. Hanbury (whom he wheeled 
in convalescence and who gave him a dog), and his aunt 
Lady Northwick of Worcestershire. ‘ These were both 
ideal, kindly aristocrats, considerate, genial, paying well.” 
Also the nurses who accompany the patients. “I have 
not met a bad or disagreeable nurse,’’ he affirms. In all 
there is an extraordinary and reckless defiance of death 
and the forces of destruction. The Meek family move from 
one unpleasant habitation to another, their bed is con- 
sumed as verminous in the dust destructor, bugs drop 
from the roof on their sleeping places, this very story 
is accomplished with difficulty owing to the perpetual 
“ wailing’’ of a large, sickly family in the next room. 
Unemployment is almost the normal experience; there 
are variations of impossible labor on the “ relief works ”’ ; 
the owners of the bath chairs are hard and extortionate, 
the bath chairmen utterly demoralised by the struggle 
for existence. ‘“‘ Some will do the meanest things to get 
work away from others. Men have gone to my customers 
and told them I could not see, or that I was a Socialist, 
or that I drank.’”” He knew that there was no hope 
—save in a miracle—for release. ‘“ Amongst the bath 
chairmen I have known,”’ he affirms, “ seven have gone 
mad, many have taken to drink, others have died in the 








workhouse, or are there still.’’ Yet he endured, hoping 
always, with no thought, seemingly, of suicide or aban- 
donment of the struggle. He read Zola and economics 
and works of popular science. If in bitterness he could 
declare, “Blessed be the dead, they are no longer 
hungry, nor have they rent to pay,” at other times he 
can delight in the pleasures of life and always convince 
himself that each successive hour is the darkest hour 
before the dawn. From the heart of this universe of 
discomfort and desolation, this man dared to hope for 
the future of the world. 

So there arose in his mind the determination to 
“unify Socialism ’’—the “ Socialism ’’ of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex and the South Coast watering-places! The 
pilgrimage through these fat, contented, parasitic 
Southern regions forms one of the most interesting 
episodes of the work. It resembles nothing so much as 
a tour which might have been made at the end of the 
first century of the Christian era, through the splendid 
cities of Asia Minor, by some ardent spirit endeavoring 
to “unify” the obscure companies of the Christians. 
Mr. Meek does most of his journey walking. The inter- 
vening thousands, to whom Socialism is nothing, are 
nothing to him. Nothing to him, also, are the beauties 
of the “pleasure cities,’ in which those who have 
attained material success endeavor to restore their lost 
health or kill their superfluous time. Having “ suc- 
ceeded in organising Eastbourne socialistically,’’ says 
Mr. Meek in one of his artless ‘“ knock-down ’’ state- 
ments, he “ was elected secretary of the South-Eastern 
Federation,’’ ‘“‘ which I at once set to work to establish 
on a firm basis.’ An unemployed month liberated 
energies for active effort at reform. He walks into 
Ashford, to be welcomed by comrades who “foregathered 
every evening in a small bar at the back of the 
‘Saracen’s Head ’’’—but Ashford he finds “a landlord 
and parson-ridden place, where the Socialists have to lie 
very low.”’ He discovers the one Socialist in Hythe. 
At Dover he curses the Castle, “‘ symbol of the oppression 
and the power of the dominating, predatory classes ; 
looking down,” he adds, with pride, “on the emissary 
of revolt.” Here is a whole branch, and an open-air 
meeting. At Ramsgate he finds the Socialist “ not at 
home ”’ ; at Margate he has hopes of forming “ some sort 
of a society ”’ ; at Canterbury again the Socialist is away 
at Deal, and the funds of the emissary of revolt are 
exhausted. At Sittingbourne he finds two brothers, 
whom he had nicknamed “the Busy Bees,’’ because of 
their activity in the good cause. One had attempted 
conversions; at Chatham another had been “ agitating 
at Westgate-on-Sea, but up to that time neither of them 
had succeeded in making a start.” So the amazing 
record continues: everywhere such hospitality offered 
as the “comrades’’ could provide; everywhere one or 
two obscure men with boundless faith that the old 
system is shortly to be shattered; everywhere cities of 
pleasure all indifferent (because ignorant) of the fate 
which was shortly to befall them. At the end, having 
successfully ‘“‘ unified ’’ all the Socialist societies of Kent 
and Sussex, they meet together with great enthusiasm 
in Tunbridge Wells to pass a vote of censure upon Mr. 
J. R. Macdonald. 

When Socialism ever arrives in England, the story 
of this pilgrimage should form as historic a document as 
the story of the passage of St. Ignatius from Antioch to 
Rome. It is all done in the faith that can remove 
mountains, and in the same spirit as those violent, 
queer newspapers which attack the Labor Party in the 
House of Commons because it does not inaugurate the 
Millennium. Mr. Meek is convinced that this solid com- 
pound of selfishness and sacrifice, cowardice and courage, 
which makes up to-day’s society is as ready to pass as 
the baseless fabric of a vision. He is pitifully certain 
that present society is only poised, ill-balanced, that a 
little touch will send it smashing to the ground. Then 
will come the time of the “ Rising 0’ the Moon,’’ when 
“them that are down will be up, and them that are up 
will be down ”’ ; when the George Meeks shall inherit the 
earth ; “ the reign of hatred engendered by the competi- 
tion of individuals and the war of classes will give place 
to that of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.’” “The 
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workers,” he affirms, “can save themselves when they 
want to—collectively. The system they have to over- 
throw is a ridiculous monstrosity; one good heave 
together, and it would disappear ’mid a storm of de- 
rision and laughter.” With that hope still within him 
at the end—with himself so much the better for that 
hope—he sails out of the unifying Socialism of East- 
bourne and Westgate-on-Sea into the new lands at the 
other side of the world. 

Mr. Wells contrasts, in his preface, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey and his “ Letters to a Working Man’’ with 
the working man himself, as revealed in the unforget- 
table portrait of Mr. George Meek. He is, perhaps, 
unnecessarily bitter at the former production. It is in 
every way as desirable that the Stracheys should write 
their astonishing letters as that the Meeks should reveal 
their astonishing experience. Both form a picture of 
the real world of to-day: it would be edifying to issue 
the two together, bound in a volume of convenient size. 
For the attitude of the leisured classes to the working 
man and the conception formed by the leisured classes 
of the working man form no less a factor in a changing 
world than the attitude of the working man to himself 
or to the efforts of the leisured classes. Certainly the 
verdict of the future will find them equally amusing, 
equally amazing. Mr. Meek, in his courage, his en- 
durance, his hold on life, his inebriety, his earlier 
immoralities, his pity for himself, his pride in himself, 
his contempt for himself, might find about as much 
nourishment for his life and conduct in all such 
“letters’’ addressed to him, as an especially thirsty 
sea-fish might find in the sands of the Sahara. The 
two are living in different universes of being, and there 
is no conceivable method by which the one could even 
be brought faintly to understand even the language of 
the other. Mr. Wells regards as an ominous sign upon 
the sky-line the agitation for the reform of the Poor 
Law, and sees the possibility of ‘“‘ preventive deten- 
tion’’ already knocking at the doors of Mr. George 
Meek. Meantime, here he abides: sceptical, greedy for 
living, kindly, ineffective, finding it “ useless for me,”’ 
as he asserts, “to determine to do anything, because 
it is seldom or never done if I do.’’ He makes no 
complaint, and only writes of his disabilities because 
he has promised Mr. Wells to do so; he himself 
would have preferred to compile a treatise on 
ethics or a romance of scientific invention. He 
writes of these disabilities with the same detached 
simplicity as that in which he tells of the sordid and 
aspiring in his own chequered adventure through the 
under world. “TI long for a quiet home in the country, 
with birds and trees and flowers. I have to live in the 
dusty town. I long to work quietly. I have to struggle 
on in an environment of din and squalor and vice. I 
desire plenty of work, so that I can pay my way, and 
we can provide ourselves with the necessities of life. I 
have to waste more than half my days in idleness. I 
am worried from year’s end to year’s end. We cannot 
clothe ourselves decently, nor always get good or enough 
food.’’ This is not a book for the economic “ moralist ”’ : 
for the stories of the “ good days,’’ remembered after 
many years, are generally those of some day of over- 
payment for work done, or the rejoicings over quite 
indiscriminate and unexpected charity. It is not a 
“comfortable ’’ book, for it leaves as legacy the dis- 
turbing thought that any bath chairman ministering to 
the necessities of the wealthy and sickly, any adult golf 
“ caddie,’’ billiard-marker, or unemployed feebly claw- 
ing at the sticky clay of the relief works on a cold 
winter morning, may suddenly lift up his head and 
reveal the maimed, hungry, defiantly interrogative 
countenance of Mr. George Meek. 





AN INDIAN SAINT. 


TwENTY-Two centuries have passed since the saintly 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka sent his missionaries two by 
two throughout the world to preach their gospel of com- 
passion and renunciation. The Acts of these Apostles 
figure in none of our canons. Here and there a wander- 





ing scholar poring over a forged Epistle, or a fragmentary 
palimpsest, seems to touch the hem of their yellow robes. 
They pass him by, dim ghosts of the past, and with a 
reverent recognition he drops an offering into their 
beggar’s bowl. Perhaps the Therapeutae learned from 
them, or the Essenes. Of a certainty we know only that 
strange tradition of the two Indian friars who burned 
themselves to death in Athens, to the amazement of all 
that was wise and learned in the city. But two-and- 
twenty centuries are but a long summer’s day in the 
life of India. Among the mirages and illusions of life 
men reckon, indeed, the coming of conquerors and 
Shahs. The Macedonian burst through the hills; the 
Persian and the Afghan, the Tartar and the Englishman 
followed through the gap. The,Clives and the Curzons 
took their part in the shadow-play. But nothing that 
really matters has changed. A Continent still thinks 
with the same categories, bows to the same shrines, and 
meditates in a secular solitude upon the Many and the 
One. Only this has happened, that a more than Roman 
peace has opened the road throughout the world for 
missionaries who will go out with the wallet and the scrip 
to preach the gospel which remains, for all the sects 
and the schools, essentially unchanged. Asoka’s friars 
set out three centuries too soon. They should have 
waited for the moment which the Galileans chose. 
But what matters the delay of an aeon? Theroadsareopen 
now ; the same brown faces under the same yellow robes 
glow with the same enthusiasm ; India has still the same 
message to send. It was a Brahmin, the Swami 
Vivekananda, who took up this thought, as though 
Asoka had dropped it but yesterday, and set out, a 
pilgrim on a Pacific liner, to talk of Indian religion at 
the Chicago Exhibition, as the Buddhist friars may have 
talked of it at the Olympic Games. The record of his 
life and ideas are before us to-day, in a strange, 
chaotic book by an English lady who became his disciple 
and buried her name and nationality under the title of 
Sister Nivedita. (‘“ The Master as I Saw Him,’’ Long- 
mans.) Let no one turn to this book in the hope of 
finding an orderly biography or a systematic exposition 
of ideas. It is the work of a mind which has saturated 
itself too profoundly in an exotic creed to be able to 
expound it to the profane. But the reader who will 
passively submit to the same process of saturation, who 
will read patiently from page to page, now repelled, 
now attracted, will in the end rise the wiser, wondering 
at a strange book, and ready, in his turn, to do reverence 
to a saintly life. The missionary made disciples. It 
may be, as generations succeed generations, that the 
world will listen. The propagandist of a changeless 
creed has no need of haste. . 

The personality of this Indian Saint had many 
facets. To some of his European hearers he must have 
appeared as a tolerant and rationalistic humanitarian. 
For all those aspects of Indian thought and superstition 
to which our Theosophists have turned he had a pro- 
found contempt. Thaumaturgy he despised, and in the 
Gospels he found nothing difficult of belief save the 
miracles. He searched in every creed for its kernel of 
universal faith. Mohammedans revered him. He 
could recite from memory Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imita- 
tion.” His monks with a dramatic eclecticism appro- 
priated to their own use every phase of belief and exalta- 
tion. They read Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ’’ as if 
it had been a modern Book of Kings. They sat with 
shepherds’ crooks round their Yule Log on Christmas 
Day to recite a Gloria. They fasted on Good Friday, 
and were scandalised to meet a Salvation Army officer 
who told them that General Booth’s birthday was the 
only holy day he kept. Amid all their austerities, their 
meditations, and their rituals, a compassion for the poor 
and the oppressed was their guiding light, and service 
their dominant thought. One thinks of St. Francis of 
Assisi, when one reads of the disciple who in his great 
pity sucked the sores of a leper that he might give him 
ease. There is a beautiful tale here of Vivekananda’s 
wanderings in America, which reveals the man in his 
gentleness and dignity. It often happened to him in 


the Southern States to be confounded with the negroes, 
and relegated to a Jim Crow car. 


A friend who knew 
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how proud in fact he was of his Aryan ancestry and his 
Brahmin blood asked him why he did not explain that 
he was not the descendant of an African slave. “ What! 
Rise at the expense of another?’’ was all his answer. 
The brotherhood of which he was the beloved head had 
for its watchword a motto which rings like an Indian 
echo of Mazzini. ‘“ Woman and the People’’ was its 
constant care, and its unceasing efforts were directed 
to raising the status of the lower castes and the inmates 
of the Zenana. They founded hospitals. They went 
out in bands to work among the stricken peasants in 
time of plague and famine. They established schools for 
girls. They bade their missionaries, when they went 
among the peasantry, take with them a camera and a 
magic-lantern and some physical apparatus in order to 
accustom them to the elements of Western Nature-lore. 
Ascetics themselves, trained to the severest fasts and 
the harshest abstinences, they yet schooled their pupils, 
girls and boys alike, in gymnastics and physical exer- 
cises. 

But the sympathetic English student of Eastern 
religion will be grievously disappointed if he imagines 
that it is destined to develop on the lines of a vague 
and gentle Pantheism, a tolerant Unitarianism which 
happens to take the Vedas instead of the New Testa- 
ment as the object of its Higher Criticism and the victim 
of its spiritual vivisections. The Swami Vivekananda, 
for all his gymnastics and his magic-lanterns, believed 
in all the gods of his Pantheon as literally as any naked 
yogi. In spite of his care for the poor and the down- 
trodden, he had a profound contempt for the Western 
way of striving to alter the material conditions of life. 
The idea of the progress of humanity he utterly re- 
jected; it is the individual soul which must change 
itself. Condescending though he did to take account of 
the external world, his real life was one of meditation 
and contemplation. He marvelled at Europeans who 
inveighed against the inhumanity of solitary confine- 
ment. “ Not till a man has been twenty years alone,” 
he would say, “is he perfectly himself.’’ The medieval 
prison-cages at Mont Saint Michel called from him the 
one comment, “ What a place to meditate in!’’ One 
little anecdote told by his disciple seems to throw us 
back into a time two thousand years before the Chicago 
Exhibition. The ghosts of certain suicides, it seems, 
haunted him at one period of his life, and disturbed him 
by giving him false news that his mother was dead. He 
remonstrated, and they replied that they were too 
miserable to care for the difference between lying and 
truth. He went thereupon down to the sea, prayed for 
them, and, having nothing else to give, cast upon the 
waves the offering of a little sand—erigut pulveris 
munera. The ghosts were laid. One thinks of Archytas 
in Horace and his 

** licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras.”’ 

So does the world stand still. But it is in reading of 
his worship of Kali that the European mind receives 
the shrewdest shock. Who has not read in youth of the 
Kalighat and its gory sacrifices? The missionary 
magazines of our childhood were filled with pictures of 
her hideous visage, of her necklet of human skulls, and 
her many arms brandishing two-edged swords. We 
linked her name with that of Juggernaut. We saved 
our pence to convert her benighted devotees. When we 
sang of the land where “only man is vile,” it was of 
Kali and her worshippers that we thought. What are 
we to make of this worship of The Terrible? How shall 
we read this saint of the austerities and the pities, this 
vegetarian and humanitarian, who coldly answers when 
he is questioned about the orgies of sacrifice to Kali, 
that he has no sympathy with mawkishness, and that 
“a little blood is wanted to complete the picture”? It 
is at the first encounter an inexplicable contradiction. 

The solution is simply that the Western mind, when 
it adopts Pantheism, is playing; the Indian is sincere. 
To him the Absolute is the knife as well as the victim. 
It is the prisoner and the hangman. It is the untem- 
pered wind, and it is the shorn lamb. We talk of the 
mystery of evil. We attempt to explain it. We try to 





accepts the fact, and, because it is a manifestation of the 
Infinite, he worships it as well. The Buddhist and the 
early Christian fell back upon non-resistance to evil. 
The Hindoo resists, for that is his function in the 
Universe, but when he falls he prays to the Power which 
slays. He is a reed, in Pascal’s phrase, a conscious 
reed, a resisting reed, but he makes himself one with the 
storm that bends him. He will raise his dams against 
the flood, he will hunt the tiger, he will plot against 
the Englishman, but in them all he sees the Power of 
God. A saint in the Mutiny was slain amid his con- 
templations by an English soldier. “ And thou also art 
He,”’ he cried as he fell. All struggle is vain, yet 
struggle is decreed. A strong man will fight and 
worship as he falls. It is weakness which consoles itself 
with the mercy of God. That hope for favors, that 
flattery of Heaven, they are nothing but “shop- 


keeping,’’ an attempt to play with the gods at the 
diplomacy of Do ut des. And so the votary of Kali 
sings :— 


aX not one of those 
isd bo ot oh ho 
And call Thee ‘*The Merciful.” 
The heart must become a burial ground, 
Pride, selfishness and desire al] broken into dust 
Then, and then alone, will the Mother dance there.” 

A saint one morning was bitten by a cobra. In the 
evening he said, “I have had a message from the 
Beloved.’’ That is the Gospel which the missionaries 
would bring us from India. Twenty-two centuries will 
pass again, and still we shall be a nation of “ shop- 
keepers.” We shall have labelled this strange creed. 
We shall know the climatic or physiological peculiarity 
which explains it. We shall have linked it with the 
precise shade of the Indian skin, or the precise shape 
of the Indian skull. In our self-confidence we shall still 
be sure of ourselves. Ours, as the Pragmatists say, is 
the creed “that works.’’ Our Clives and our Curzons 
were not Pantheists. Ours is the Sceptre, the Power, 
and the Glory, and it follows that ours is also the truth. 
But once in a generation, unheeded, unread, an 
eminently un-English Englishwoman will write such a 
book as this to suggest that theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 





THE BOY AND THE WILD. 


At the entrance to a London park, a merchant humble- 
bee, flying home with her load, was caught in a shower, 
and flung to the ground. The showers of this May 
are chilly, and the poor insect lay paralysed on her 
back, her legs feebly clawing the air, and she accepted 
very gratefully the tip of a finger to climb upon. Then 
there was a clatter of nailed boots, and three or four 
boys came up—of course, to sneer at the sickly senti- 
mentality that should help a stranded “ bumble-bee.”’ 
Not at all. These lads of Camberwell were genuinely 
sympathetic, and insisted on seeing the waif safely to 
a sunny perch on which she might recover from her 
shock. 

At the same time, we know a country parish that 
is being scoured in every hedgerow for blackbirds’ eggs, 
for which the sparrow club has offered blood-money. 
Even without that incentive, there would be hunting 
for nests, and even here and there that brutish and 
senseless amusement indulged in of seeing how many 
eggs you could hop upon blindfold. That game, how- 
ever, is rapidly dying out. We cannot even remember 
definitely its name. Was it “ blind hookey,’’ we wonder? 
We can just remember having seen the rules of it printed 
in a book of games designed for the upper-class school- 
boy. What would young Eton say to blind hookey 
now? It is purely a game for the clods, and even they 
have, happily, almost given it up. 

Still, in the country there is much crudity, if not 
brutality, in the general attitude towards things animate 
and their belongings. The helpless frog or young bird 
runs rather a poor chance when it meets one of our 
rougher country lads. There are many, including some 


evaporate it in some higher harmony. The Indian | quite old enough to know better, who, on walking ove” 
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a caterpillar or beetle, instinctively change step, so as 
to crush it. The commonness of life makes them in- 
different. There are so many beetles, what does one, 
more or less, matter? The suggestion that each beetle 
is to itself the only beetle would be scoffed at as un- 
thinkable, should it ever present itself. To take an 
egg from the nest, blow it, and thread it on a string, is 
to enjoy an egg in the only known way. The other 
day we saw a girl lean over a park railing, and feel a 
great head of crimson saxifrage, its stalk and the leaves 
from which it sprang. Poor thing, she had her full 
excuse, for she was blind. A blind generation must 
handle and maul, annex and destroy, every pretty thing 
it sees. It remains for a rising, and perhaps a town, 
generation to get higher and more rational pleasure 
from them. 

To the town lad, suddenly transplanted to the 
country, there is an awesomeness in every wild thing 
he sees. He cannot conceive that he has a right, legal 
or moral, to destroy them, whereas the country boy, 
blunted by familiarity, destroys them without reference 
to right at all, the escaped chameleon or guinea-pig 
alike with the wild rat or rabbit. To the town boy, 
the weasel stealing through a hedge is a fellow-inhabitant 
of Paradise, and he is likely to watch it, as a new boy 
does a prefect, to see what it will do. And in a week 
perhaps he knows more about weasels than the country 
boy has learnt in twelve years. His advantage comes 
partly from the freshness of the experience, partly from 
the more alert attitude of the town mind, and partly 
from the new way of looking at things, which has not 
yet made its way in the country. In America, where 
new, high-pressure towns are dumped in primeval forests, 
a similar freshness of outlook seems to have produced 
a greater friendliness for the animals. We remember 
the keen bargaining between Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
for the first click-beetle of spring, or some other creature, 
brought into school, and the “School of the Woods ”’ 
style of natural history flourishes because it is grounded 
in healthy, popular instincts. 

It does not need two generations to open our eyes 
to the possibilities of the wild. The country boy, who 
has spent a few years in town, is ready and yearning 
to read the old fields like a palimpsest, with much the 
more valuable document underneath. It is like the 
yearning that we have for just one day in school, with 
our grown intellect, and a boy’s chances for combat 
with the master. We have heard a few things about 
trout or dragon-flies that we don’t wholly believe, but 
which we are anxious to verify, or otherwise. We have 
seen some of the “kill-’em-at-sight’’ animals in the 
Zoo, or walking about uncommonly tame in the parks. 
We have broken the bread of friendship with them, 
and can never look upon their like with quite the same 
feeling as of yore. We have learnt that the over- 
vaunted town is only the country at second hand, a 
detritus for every speck of gold in which there is a 
vein somewhere in the upland of its origin. We want 
life at first hand, not merely the life of a cottage among 
green fields, but of a tent pitched far from human 
habitations. 

In the last aspiration the country youth joins his 
town brother. Every country boy, worth his salt, has 
at some time or other, with greater or less determina- 
tion and success, run away from home and attempted 
a habitation in the wilderness. In America it is more 
done, because the contrast between wild and tame is 
sharper. There are such vast areas of no-man’s land, 
where we can play quite effectively at savage life— 
streams as unfished as Robinson Crusoe’s lagoon, eggs 
that really fill an egg-cup, wild fruits that will make 
a sustaining meal. Yet, with all these advantages, the 
American writer has not produced a boy’s book so 
fascinating as Richard Jefferies’s “ Bevis.’’ Bevis and 
Mark had only a Wiltshire pond, which may have been 
a brick-pit, and can scarcely have been a lake, with 
an island in the middle on which to camp, but the 
author, drawing, doubtless, on his own memory, filled 
the book with a series of adventures and enterprises 
that thrill each juvenuile reader, and stir in him a 








determination to go and do likewise at the earliest 
opportunity. 

His enthusiasm stimulated by the new school cult 
of nature study; his activities corked down by the 
paucity of the field in which he can ordinarily exercise 
it; the town lad expands with energy and keenness 
when at last he gets to the country. We knew a 
country lad who thought to induct a town visitor into 
rural pursuits. He showed him some specks on his 
fishing-bag, telling him that they were scales of a fish 
he had once caught. “ Yes,’’ said the town boy, “and 
I see they came from a perch.’’ He had taken the 
trouble, never dreamed of by his cousin, to devote five 
minutes to learning the difference between the scales 
of a roach and a perch. The stimulus that can lead a 
boy to make such observations for himself cannot be 
an unuseful one. Neither can it be wholly external. 
Neither, we admit, does it often achieve so much as in 
this case. One of the keenest young naturalists we know 
is the son of one of the new small-holders, a real “ back- 
to-the-lander ’’—that is, one who returned after a whole 
generation spent in a town, one who, by direct experi- 
ence, knew nothing of the soil, but whose country in- 
stinct had been quickened by the increased mentality 
that town life can give. 

Our young friend walked round the school museum, 
and found that the schoolmaster and his class of country 
boys had mislabelled many of the commonest objects of 
the countryside. It was he who, paddling in the brook 
and not heeding a nip or two, discovered that the cray- 
fish carries her eggs about with her till they hatch. It 
was he who added not a few birds to the list of local 
inhabitants that had for years been considered complete, 
and it was he who opened a quite unexpected source of 
interest in the doings of sundry solitary bees and wasps. 
Again, having tried the matter by sundry painful ex- 
periments, he could tell you with certainty which bees 
are able to sting and which cannot. But, much as he 
excited the admiration of his schoolfellows, by the un- 
erring way in which he selected the non-stingers, he 
could not raise in one of them the desire to learn his 
secret. 

The joys of natural history, as they appeal to the 
rare youth who discovers them, spring from many 
sources. The books carry you in this science a very 
little way. They loose you then on a field that con- 
tains endless possibilities for original research. Most 
of the things you discover are matters of great certainty, 
whereas human affairs reek with convention, and are 
governed by exceptions more numerous than rules. But 
the greatest charm of all is that we never know what 
is the next thing that is going to turn up. In this 
respect the boy is on a level with the most scientific 
of naturalists. Neither can control the beasts of the 
field; they can only make the most of them when they 
come. Nature is most ours when we have quarrelled 
with all mankind. Many of the writer’s best boyish 
discoveries were made at times when he had wandered 
away from his fellows definitely because they displeased 
him, and at such times there is no peacemaker like a 
new bird’s nest or a beetle with a new trick. The 
peace of these woodland interviews passes all descrip- 
tion, if not all understanding. It is just ourself and 
the universe, ourself not standing for a negative quan- 
tity, but for the dearest and most interesting person 
known to us. Philosophy tells us that all the external 
objects are impressions, if not creations, of our own 
internal sense. Yes, but other human beings seem 
constantly to object to this theory. It is we who are the 
foreigner. The wild creatures do not so clash with our 
dominant personality. We can talk to them, give them 
human attributes, if we like, but they cannot animalise 
us. The individual soul is at home in the wild, at rest 
there as completely as at a circus, where there is no 
necessity to be aware of one’s neighbor, and you have 
only to wait for the next funny or exciting thing. We 
are going nowhere and nowhither. We have forgotten 
our name, the year we live in, the date, the time, the 
place. It is simply “ here’’ and “ now.” Everything is 
real—and everything is ours. 
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Present-Day Problems. 


“THE CANT OF DECADENCE.” 
7: the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The writer who in your last issue discussed the 
charge of national decadence left one of the gravest 
counts without answer. One need not accept Mr. 
Roosevelt’s gospel of abounding population as a 
criterion of national vitality and progress, in order to 
admit that a dwindling number or a degenerate quality 
of inhabitants is a true sign of decadence. Though 
neither in human life nor any other sort of wealth can we 
apply purely quantitative tests, it would hardly be 
denied that if physical life upon the whole ranks as a 
“ good,’’ the more of it, consistent with other elements 
of well-being, the better. Here, of course, one plunges 
into the thicket of a great world-controversy which takes 
new shapes under modern conditions that require it to 
be fought anew. No longer is the ancient rigor of the 
limitations of the food supply the chief determinant of 
the wholesome size and growth of population in a coun- 
try. From the standpoint of a nation, modern facilities 
of transport, scientific agriculture and the unlocking of 
vast new treasure-houses of food in thinly populated 
lands, have postponed indefinitely the most direct and 
severe of older checks on population, starvation. But, 
of course, this immunity from failure of food supply 
which every civilised nation is able to procure for itself, 
provided that its industry and income are equitably 
apportioned, is no settlement of the population question. 
A civilised nation, enjoying a fair distribution of wealth 
and a diminishing infant mortality, would, if its full 
powers of reproduction had free play, multiply so fast 
as to absorb an ever-increasing proportion of industrial 
and mental energy in the working and improvement of 
the arts of material physical support. | Motherhood 
and the cares of family life would be all-important occu- 
pations for women, and the surplus energy of life in 
both sexes, which goes to build up and refine the 
higher, more complex, spiritual arts, would necessarily 
be curtailed. 

In a word, there evidently exists some right adjust- 
ment between quantity and quality of human life. 
We have now reached an age in which organised and 
conscious human purpose claims to supplement and 
sometimes to supersede the “blind drive of natural 
forces.’’ Painfully, capriciously, and _ wastefully, 
Nature regulated population in the past; we have now 
entered an era of rational economy. Purposive restric- 
tion on tho size of families is the actual policy adopted 
at_ a growing pace in every civilised country. If it pro- 
ceeds, it seems likely to bring the population of some 
important nations to an early standstill or a diminution. 
These nations will then form a dwindling proportion of 
the earth’s population. 





Moreover, the purely quantitative problem is 
complicated by a qualitative one. For this “ rational 
control’’ is not at all conducted as a national 


policy, but as an individual. It is not the organic 
will of society that regulates the growth of popu- 
lation in accordance with some calculated scheme 
of social welfare, but the will and interest of the separate 
families within the nation. Can we safely trust this 
new calculus of individual self-interest to work out the 
safety and welfare of the whole collective nation, or 
even to afford security against so large a decline in 
numbers and 1n efficiency as to constitute real decadence? 

This question is far too large and complicated to admit 
of anything beyond a more explicit setting here. There 
may be, I think there are, as yet no sufficient grounds 
for a positive judgment. But we are assuredly not justi- 
fied in assuming that a policy of restriction adopted in 
all civilised countries is necessarily safe and advan- 
tageous, and that it is entitled with certainty to the 
term “rational regulation.” It may, nay, must, I 
think, be admitted that the abatement of the too heavy 
burden of motherhood, imposed upon or accepted by 
women of former generations, is an immense alleviation 
to the lot of woman, has opened a wider door to her 





liberty and advancement, and that the reduced size of 
families has brought, upon the whole, a better nurture 
and upbringing for the children. No one who compares 
the struggling working-class life of to-day with that of a 
generation ago can entertain the slightest doubt that in 
food, clothing, and other elements of parental care, the 
children of the normal family of four or five are much 
better off than when the parents were overwhelmed and 
distracted by young families of twice the size. The 
large reduction of child mortality is itself an immense 
lightening of the load of sorrow in the world. These 
gains seem so great and obvious as to furnish an almost 
impregnable defence of the restrictive policy. 

Yet it is hardly possible to deny that certain risks 
attend it, and that its rationality may be less complete 
than is supposed. A country with a stagnant, or even 
a declining, population might, indeed, be conceived as 
engaging in an ever-rising and prospering individuation, 
the energy which formerly was absorbed in race per- 
petuation and growth being now available for enrich- 
ment of personal character and life. So a smaller 
amount of happier, securer, and finer humanity might 
be substituted for a larger amount of lower-grade 
humanity. That is, no doubt, the theory of the re- 
strictive economy. But is it certain and sound, or 
must we seek compromise here as elsewhere; and, if so, 
can we trust individual self-interest to bring about this 
compromise ? 

The gravest fear which oppresses the imagination 
of some statesmen, such as the Kaiser of Germany 
and Mr. Roosevelt, lest a declining people may be 
crushed in war by a growing one, is the least con- 
vincing. History, and particularly modern history, 
indicates that military power depends less and less on 
numbers, and that smaller nations enjoy, in fact, an 
increasing measure of security, because their policy is 
less provocative of hostility. The doubt I feel relates 
rather to the psychical and social reactions and implica- 
tions of a thorough-going restriction of the size of 
families. The suggestion sometimes put forward by 
biological eugenists, to the effect that the individual 
is a mere transient vehicle of the life of the race, and 
that all consideration of his personal development and 
happiness must be subordinated to the work of parent- 
hood for the advancement (whatever that means) of the 
species, has, indeed, no warrant from science or philo- 
sophy. But, if the race-force is not everything, nor its 
transmission the paramount law of life for individuals, 
neither can we assert the contrary doctrine. The con- 
ception of organic linkage by generations and of the con- 
tinuity of life require us to find, both in thought and 
practice, a harmony of ends, aims, and activities 
between the individual and the race-life of which he 
forms a link. It is here that we approach what we 
would fain regard as the just setting of our problem. 
How far does our reading of the actual motives of re- 
striction support the conviction that Nature, in her 
later form of Reason, is sustaining this harmony of 
vital interests between the individual and the race? 

So far as the health and happiness of mothers and 
the physical and moral welfare of children are direct 
and dominating motives in the regulation of families, 
this personal and social harmony seems secured. On the 
other hand, where the really determinant motives are a 
shrinking from the pains and sacrifices of parenthood, 
love of personal ease, security, amusement, and luxury, the 
conduct thus directed may be a selfish neglect of a true 
racial obligation, and a parasitic diversion to personal 
pleasure or development, of the energy required for the 
furtherance of larger racial purposes. 

It is at least likely that the presence and perhaps 
the blending of both sets of motives confuse our 
problem, and make the actual policy one of mingled 
gain and loss. Their divergent play upon the conduct 
of the various classes certainly qualifies it as a national 
policy. For, without entering the controversy about 
the exact meaning of “survival of the fittest,” it is 
tolerably evident that certain sorts of human qualities 
which everyone allows to be desirable, and which in 
former days were freely transmitted, are now withheld, 
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while certain other sorts, which no one holds desirable, 
are represented more largely than before in adult life. 
This results from the unequal play of the social 
and the anti-social motives upon different grades of 
intelligence and morals. So far, most of us will go with 
the eugenists, recognising losses of qualitative life and 
social progress at both ends of the process. 

But one even deeper question lurks in the back- 
ground, a “scepticism of the instrument.’’ Can we 
really trust so recent and so imperfect a guide as 
“yeason”’ to pronounce with sufficient certainty upon 
the relative worth of the individual and racial instincts, 
interests, and desires which constitute the élan vital? 
Nay, is it quite certain that the “ policy ” of individual 
parents, motived avowedly in the main by short-range 
considerations of material interest as a provision against 
economic risks and anxieties due to defective industrial 
and social arrangements, can rightly claim to be re- 
garded as “ rational’’ in the wider signification of that 
term, so as to include an adjustment of individual ends 
to the wider specific and cosmic ends?—Yours, &c., 

J. A. H. 





Communications. 


POLITICS AND THE KING’S DEATH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The lamented death of King Edward places 
a great measure of responsibility upon every political 
party in the State. So far as I can see, one party, and 
one party alone, viz., the Tory Party, and within it one 
section, and one section alone, viz., the Tariff Reform 
section, is willing to use the occasion for private ends 
and to exploit the sorrow of the nation. It is as well 
to speak plainly. What is meant is that the issue vital 
to every progressive cause, namely, the issue of the 
House of Lords, with all the energies of passionate con- 
viction which surround it, should fall into a state of 
coma. This we may be very sure is accompanied with, 
firstly, the hope that ere the lethargy ceases the nation 
will have transferred its interest to new causes less 
menacing to Tory ascendency, and, secondly, the con- 
viction that the energies of one faction will be unsleeping, 
and the country will be silently saturated with Tariff 
Reform. Let everything be dormant but that! It is 
a game that can only be played with success if the 
nation in its sorrow should consent to shut its eyes to the 
mean betrayal. And so, openly and at once, it is well 
to make the exposure and the protest. 

It is not too soon to do so. Since the dominance of 
the issue of the Veto became apparent, incredulous 
laughter has given place to a desperate attempt to re- 
present that the name and function of the King were 
being wantonly introduced into politics, and to grow 
querulous at the mention of the elementary constitutional 
fact that the Sovereign would be advised by his 
Ministers. All this was meant plainly enough to throw 
the respect for monarchy into the scale of anti- 
Liberalism. But it failed. The dignity and self- 
restraint of Ministers, and their respect for constitu- 
tional rights and traditions, put the accusation to shame. 
The air was clearing, almost cleared, of it when, sud- 
denly, the calamity of the King’s death fell upon the 
nation. Let me turn for a moment to the serious call 
to circumspection and duty which it presents to the 
nation and to public men. 

Do not let the stage which the greatest of modern 
questions had reached be forgotten. The abolition of 
the financial Veto and the limitation of the legislative 
Veto in the Peers had been resolved upon by the Com- 
mons by a majority approaching one hundred. These 
proposals awaited adjudication by the Peers themselves, 
and the end of this month was fixed for the initiation of 
a debate in which, at the risk of self-immolation, the 
Lords would be constrained to their rejection with the 
consequence of a fresh election. The battle was closing ; 
“the glittering spears were ranked ready.” But more 
ominous than all was a declaration of really revolu- 





tionary significance by the Lords themselves. By an | 





overwhelming majority they had made a declaration, not 
merely in favor of the reform of their House, but 
against the hereditary principle being either a necessity 
of Parliamentary position or a warrant ipso jure for 
legislative power. It was at this point more nearly 
than at any other that the Royal power was touched. 
For the Lords had declared that the King’s nomination 
and call to the Peerage should no longer follow the tradi- 
tions of centuries by being in fact and of necessity 
accompanied with legislative power. This was no dread 
of what the King would do if the’ Lords would not bend 
to the people speaking through the Commons ; this was a 
declaration, revolutionary it may be, but definite and 
plain—a declaration by the Lords themselves, favoring 
a limitation and restriction of the Monarch’s preroga- 
tive, an unmistakable condemnation of Royal legislative 
nomination. To this point—closer to Kingship than 
anything that the Commons had done—to this point had 
the Peers brought the issue; and it was their act that 
entangled the Monarchy with the question of Lords and 
Commons. To avert the coming predominance of Com- 
mons and people, the Peers had declared for crippling 
the power of the King. 

The first plain duty of Commons and people is to 
decline that entanglement. To yield to it for an instant 
would be the weakness of the blind. When the rela- 
tions of Lords and Commons have been settled, when 
the mastery of the people is unmistakably fixed—time 
enough then to remodel an assembly suited to the 
exigencies of the new situation, and possibly after some 
realisation by experience of the new situation and its 
needs. Meantime, the cry of the people has gone up; 
and, so far as we can see, it is as resolute and clear as 
ever that the real constitutional sore must be healed 
and the predominance of the Commons secured. 

The conclusion, accordingly, is plain. The removal 
of a great Sovereign from the throne cannot change the 
fundamental struggle on an issue as profound as the 
Constitution of the country. But more: to permit such 
an issue to be deflected to the advantage or disadvantage 
of one party in the State would be an act of clear 
disloyalty to the Throne, and the endeavor so to deflect 
it, and so to wound the convictions and irritate the 
sensibilities of great masses of his subjects, would be to 
involve his Majesty George V. in quarrels, disappoint- 
ment, or troubles in which he had no manner of respon- 
sibility, and would be an act of the grossest injustice to 
the King. True principle and true loyalty alike point 
to the high expediency of all parties in the State main- 
taining their normal attitudes, and working along in 
the country’s interests according to their settled 
convictions. 

I thus declare in advisedly serious terms against 
the new and gracious Sovereign being thrown into the 
balance of party. Nor do I for one moment counten- 
ance the idea that the party of progress would be 
willing to see the postponement by an unnecessary day 
of its programme. Such suggestions do no honor to 
their authors. The extremes are on either hand: on 
the one, indefinite postponement in the hope that present 
issues may be supplanted by others surreptitiously en- 
gineered ; on the other, no baring of the head in the 
presence of death, no time for sorrow, no chance for the 
rearrangements of the hour, respect neither for the 
living nor the dead. 

Between such extremes, the rational course seems 
to be to permit a brief period—not exceeding, say, three 
months—for the needful changes, many of which, in- 
cluding the settling of the Civil List, may involve 
questions of importance in Parliament. This throws 
back the General Election expected in July to October 
or November. But the register will then be stale, and 
the omens accordingly point to the national verdict: being 
given in January or February. To delay the General 
Election further—say, as is urged, for a full year—is, I 
incline to think, both unnecessary and unwise. And, 
meantime, the new Budget is to pass: but, above all, 
the great issue itself, of the effective predominance of the 
people in finance and legislation, must go forward. No 
progressive, no truly loyal subject, would wish other- 
wise. After the attempts at distraction made during the 
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nation’s hours of grief, we should be far from surprised 
should a new resolve enter men’s minds—for the con- 
centration of every progressive force in the land on the 
issue of the years and of the hour.—Yours, &c., 
An Otp Paruiamentary Hanp. 

[We refer to this subject, on which our cor- 
respondent writes with great weight and authority, in 
our leading columns.—Epb., Nation. ] 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF THE KING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The terrible suddenness of the death of one so 
universally beloved as the late King came as a shock to 
his entire empire, and to no class was it more unexpected 
than to the medical profession. One is forced to ask one- 
self: Is this all that twentieth century science can do for a 
man? And the answer surely is, no. 

We all know that capillary bronchitis or broncho- 
pneumonia takes some time to develop, and is always 
secondary to some other condition, which, in the King’s 
case, was obviously chronic bronchitis. When we read in 
the papers that his Majesty granted interviews the day before 
he died, with atemperature approaching 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit, I must say one feels that the humblest of the King’s 
subjects would have been more cared for than our beloved 
King himself. Nodoubt, he was a difficult subject, tenacious 
to a fault where he conceived it his duty to be so; but 
surely had he been sufficiently warned of the grave danger 
in which he stood by pursuing his work in his then condition, 
he would have followed the advice given. 

It is in the early stages that complete rest for mind 
and body is of such vital importance, and I, for one, fail 
utterly to understand the conduct of those in immediate 
attendance on his Majesty in not securing this one essential 
condition.—Yours, &c., 

May 11th, 1910. 





A MepicaL PRACTITIONER. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Amidst the world-wide expression of grief at the 
death of King Edward the Seventh there has been nothing 
more remarkable than the outburst of loyal sympathy in 
India. Will you allow me to say a word upon the practical 
aspect of this notable display of a people’s feeling? 

There are two things especially, I venture to submit, 
which should be kept in mind at the present moment: 
first, that loyalty to the Sovereign is a universal and in- 
tensely personal sentiment among the whole Indian people ; 
secondly, that the accession of a new monarch is invariably 
associated in the public mind with some great act of 
clemency. Is it too much, sir, to hope that the accession 
of King George the Fifth, whose visit to India is so recent 
a memory, shall be made the occasion of an amnesty to 
the many political prisoners now lying in Indian jails? 

It is well known to all who follow the movement of 
affairs in India that the effect of Lord Morley’s generously 
conceived Reform Act has been seriously marred by the 
policy of repression carried out by the Government of India, 
with continually increasing severity, during the past three 
years. Few people in England have any real knowledge 
of the extent to which that policy has been applied, or 
of how many Indian writers and speakers are suffering im- 
prisonment, in most cases with hard labor, for offences of 
a purely political nature. : 

“T cannot help thinking from all I have seen and heard,” 
said King George in the speech delivered in the City after 
the memorable tour in India, “that the task of governing 
India will be made easier for us if we on our part infuse 
into it a wider element of sympathy.’’ That, as England 
is always prepared to recognise, is a true word, and the 
present hour furnishes a unique opportunity of illustrating 
its truth, by the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy 
in regard to a number of Indians whose crime has been an 
excess of zeal.—Yours, &c., S. K. Ratcuirre. 

May 11th, 1910. 4, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

[We warmly approve our correspondent’s suggestion.— 
Ep., Natron. ] 


| 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I am so much occupied this week with the prepara- 
tions for an exhibition in England of the modern French 
art, whose decadence Mr. Fox-Pitt deplores, that I must 
defer to next week any reply to M. Henri Barral’s letter. But 
I cannot defer the apology which I owe to M. Barral for my 
gross carelessness in misquoting his remark as to the oppo- 
sition of many Radicals, Socialists, and Protestants to a 
monopoly of education. I am glad to recognise that he 
agrees with me on that point.—Yours, &c., 


Rosert DEtt. 
Paris, May 10th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—In a recent issue of ‘THe Nation” a correspon- 
dent, writing on the above subject, suggested that the bishops 
of the Church of France couch their opposition to the 
“neutral schools” in vague and general terms, because, if 
they descended to detail, that opposition could not be 
justified satisfactorily. I venture, then, to ask from you 
the kind courtesy of the insertion of this note in justification 
of the Catholic view-point. I will make some parallel 
column citations from French school books. 

1. “The Tour of France by Two Children ’’ was written 
by G. Bruno, Laureate of the Academy, and I quote in my 
left-hand column from the edition previous to 1905, and in 
the other from the edition revised on lines of the prevalent 
educational policy. The work is in a 351st edition, and 
narrates the imaginary journey of two brothers from Phals- 
bourg (Lorraine) to Marseilles. These boys arrive at a 
house in a forest, and the elder tells the younger not to be 
afraid. I will now make my comparisons :— 

Previous TO REVISION. 

oan, am not afraid, 
André,’ said Julien. ‘We are 
doing our duty. The Lord will 
help us.’” 

André then suggests they should pray. 


** And the two children, timidly 
knocking, said in their hearts, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven, 
give us this day our daily 
bread.’”’ 


Having been kindly received, they (being orphans) tell 
of their father’s dying moments, thus :— 


AFTER REVISION. 
“*Oh, I am _ not 
André,’ said Julien. 
doing our duty.’”’ 


afraid, 
‘We are 


“We should not hesitate to 
ask a favor from him.’ And 
timidly the two children knocked 
at the door.” 


*** Love one another, my poor 
children’ [the dying man had 
said], ‘who shall from this day 
be left alone. Live united to 
each other under God’s eye, as 
you stand before me now, hand 
in hand.’ . Then his 
eyes turned to the opened 
window through which he could 
view the deep. blue sky; his 
dying gaze lighted up with a 
pure light: he seemed to desire 


*** Love one another, my poor 
children, who shall from this day 
be left alone. Live united to 
each other, as you stand before 
me now, hand in hand.’ .. . 
Then his eyes turned to the 
opened window, through which 
he could view the deep, blue 
sky. He seemed to seek with 
his gaze that distant frontier of 
his dear native country where 
he would never go, but to which 





now to think only of God. His 
soul lifted itself to Him in_a 
final prayer, confiding to His 
supreme care the two orphans 
kneeling beside his bed.” 

I am exceeding reasonable space, but will make citations 
(from among others) from Larive and Fleury’s grammar— 
intended for children of 11-14 years. (First column, pre- 
vious to 1902 ; second, revised since then.) :— 


“ Attribute with complement 


his sons, unprotected now, had 
promised to go.” 


“ Attribute with complement 


or complex attribute. ‘God is or complex attribute. ‘The 

merciful to sinners.’ ”’ plain is fertile with wheat.’” 
(p. 9.) 

“Sailors, threatened with “Pupils should be grateful to 


drowning, remember their God, 
to whom they send up hearty 
prayers.” 

These examples must suffice. Your readers may refer 
to the recent pages of the “North American Review,” or even 
the “ Yorkshire Weekly Post,’’ or the “Catholic Fireside” 
(April 30th, p. 282). Now, note the point. Anyone in- 
specting the revised books would pronounce them absolutely 
harmless and would wonder at the Church’s attitude to the 
policy of which they are the fruit. But that would be 
from lack of complete information. See (above) how the 
whole policy is to erase God, religion, and every thought 
thereof, from children’s minds, That (apart altogether 


their teachers, to whom they 
owe all their knowledge.” (p. 
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from anything even more extreme, as to which, not having 
concrete information handy, I cannot speak) is the cause of 
the French Church’s attitude. Now, I put the question to 
candid men: However excellent the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment from its view-point, could the Church do other than 
oppose the secularising policy? And, if it did not do so, 
would it not be untrue to the duties entrusted to it by 
the everlasting God ?—Yours, &c., 
J. W. Poynter. 
St. George’s Catholic Club, 
27, Orford Road, Walthamstow, N.E. 
May 6th, 1910. 


LITERARY FOOD AND POISON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—A correspondent of yours, whose words have 
weight in the connection, warned us a week or two ago 
of the dangers of metaphor to clarity of thought. I am 
encouraged to protest against the circulation given by Mr. 
Roosevelt to the false analogy of the “purveyor of food” 
to the “ purveyor of literature :— 

“The reason advanced for vicious writing, that the 
public demand it and that the demand must be supplied, 
can no more be admitted than if it were advanced by the 
purveyors of food who sell poisonous adulterations.’’ The 
metaphor is apparently new to your correspondent, 
“R. W. S.,’’ and he finds the case “ well and strongly put.” 
I am heartily sick of it, and think it puts the case wrongly. 

No one demands poisonous adulterations in food. But 
purveyors of food sell arrowroot for weak stomachs, foie gras 
or chilis for stronger or more seasoned appetites. And so 
with books and papers. The man who buys, say, “Les 
Contes Drolatiques,” or certain sporting papers, or the 
memoirs or novels of So-and-so, when what he wants is 
a serious review or “ Tillotson’s Sermons,” knows his way 
about less than his housekeeper knows hers. 

If the “ purveyor of food” is still to be quoted as an 
example, let us hear of one who is forbidden to sell red 
pepper because it is bad for the baby.—Yours, &c., 

Witrrip 8. Jackson. 

The Beacon, Shanklin, I.W. 

May 8th, 1910. 


PERSONALITY IN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. George Hookham, touches 
on a far too neglected aspect of musical art when he points 
out that “one of the great mysteries, perhaps the greatest 
mystery about music, is the power that a composer has 
of impressing his personality on a melody. . . . One 
man’s musical personality, if I may use the phrase” (why 
not?), “may be grand, another’s exquisite, a third merely 
pleasant, a fourth unpleasant, and even repulsive.’’ Surely 
it is the non-recognition of this principle of musical per- 
sonality as the mainspring of what is truly great in music 
that leads toa will-o’-the-wisp dance of brilliant irrelevancies 
such as has lately been flitting through your columns in 
regard to ‘‘Elektra.’’ The instinctive reverence which 
causes humanity to bare its head before the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” or the Ninth Symphony is a tribute to the Holy 
of Holies, where the composer’s personality is at one with 
the Divine, and the music of the spheres speaks through him 
irresistibly to those who are still in the forecourt. 

Handel, downright, beer-drinking, unpolished as he 
was, had yet stood in that Holy of Holies, as a rough but 
true-hearted schoolboy may stand before an idolised father ; 
and the instinct of humanity knows that “a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit.” Science, skill, ingenuity, 
artistic imagination, cannot for an instant supply the place 
of what is at the back of all supreme creation—loftiness 
and depth of personality. 

And music, because the most intimate of all the arts, 
may be called the soul of personality, affecting us instantly 
(though often unconsciously) by the nobility or the meanness 
of its source. As the closest vehicle of expression for what 
is otherwise so incommunicable—the essence of personality— 
its future is of transcendent importance to us. I am 
emboldened to advance this opinion by the fact that in the 
course of two or three short conversations which I was 





fortunate enough to have last month with Rudolf Eucken 
at Jena, in the course of discussing the possible development 
of language as a better instrument of thought than it at 
present is, Dr. Eucken said that in his view there were 
certain barriers of individuality which could not be sur- 
mounted by prose-expression. Only through Art, he said 
(instancing poetry and music, but especially music), could we 
hope to pass these limits, and express what was otherwise 
inexpressible—the kernel of personality. To hear a 
philosopher who labors so incessantly and nobly in the 


medium of prose-expression, yet assigning the first place, 


so naturally, simply, and instinctively, to an alien field 
of effort, made one feel that here was a personality deserv- 
ing of all reverence—a philosophic personality drawn from 
the same source as those intuitional personalities—the seers 
of music and of verse—whom he so ungrudgingly placed in the 
vanguard of humanity.—Yours, &c., 
H. 
May 10th, 1910. 


STRAUSS’S SALOME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—yYour readers may, perhaps, care to be reminded 
that it is not only reactionary and hide-bound minds that 
are repelled by Richard Strauss. Here is what the most 
luminous and sympathetic intelligence of modern France 
says of his “Salomé’’: “ Un chef d’ceuvre. Je ne 
voudrais pas l’avoir écrit. Disposer de ces 
divines puissances et en faire un tel usage! Un météore 
incendiaire. La luxure douloureuse et bestiale. 
La frénésie du meutre, du viol, de l’inceste, des in- 
stincts déchainés, qui gronde au fond de la décadence 
allemande. Debussy est le génie du bon goit; 
Strauss, le génie du mauvais ah! le relent de bas 
italianisme, neo-Meyerbeerisme, les ordures de sentiment 
qui roulent dans ce torrent! Un chef d’cuvre odieux! 
(Jean-Christophe: Dans la Maison, pp. 171-73.) 

As a rule, in this volume Olivier is the author's porte- 
paroles, but there can be little doubt that this vehement 
protest, put in Jean-Christophe’s mouth, expresses the 
opinion of M. Rolland.—Yours, &c., 

N. 

April 27th, 1910. 





Poetry. 


The Breaking of the Bowl. 


The smith achieves the bowl, the golden bowl, 
The sculptor graves, and the mysterious tale 
Of the dim ages gleams upon the gold. 

While in the curve, a darkness till the sun 
Fires its dull purple, sleeps the wine. The chain 
Runs from the treasure house, across the wheel, 
The ever-grinding wheel, and in the sun 

Th’ artificer is twisting from the fine 

And golden filigree new links for old. 

On the white road beneath an olive tree 

The palmer lingers, dropping bead by bead— 
A prayer, a life—along the silver cord. 


The bowl is broken, the bowl beautiful! 

And the wine sinks into the hungry earth; 
The cord that held the rosary is loosed 

And the told beads are scattered in the dust; 
While from the passing chain a filament 

Slips flashing, and the links are whirled aside. 


Where goeth man? The candle on the wall 
Burns with a steady ray. Cometh a wind— 
Where in that whelming blackness is the flame? 


C. A. Dawson Scort. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation ” Orrice, Tourspay NicuHt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century 
to the Present Day.” By George Saintsbury. Vol. III. ‘‘ From 
Blake to Mr. Swinburne.” (Macmillan, 15s. net.) 

“A Royal Cavalier, The Romance of Rupert, Prince Palatine.” 
By Mrs. Stewart Erskine. (Nash 15s. net.) 

“The Fall of Abd-ul-Hamid.” By Francis 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Gathered Leaves from the Prose of Mary E. Coleridge.” 
With a Memoir by Edith Sichel. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Extinct Monsters and Creatures of Other Days: A Popular 
Account of Some of the Larger forms of Ancient Animal Life.” By 
the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘*“A White-Paper Garden.” By 8. A. Shafer. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘A Japanese Artist in London.” 
& Windus. 6s. net.) 

**My Quest for God.’”” By John Trevor (Founder of the Labor 
Church). Enlarged Edition. (Fifield. 5s. net.) 

“The History of Mr. Polly.” By H. G. Wells. 
net.) 

‘* Armand de Chateaubriand, Correspondant des Princes entre 
la France et |’Angleterre (1768-1809).”” Par E. Herpin. (Paris: 
Perrin. 5fr.) 

“Le Roi Louis XIII. a Vingt Ans.” 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. Tfr. 50.) 

*““Apologie pour Fénelon.” 
Perrin. 3fr. 50.) 


McCullagh. 


By Yoshio Markino. (Chatto 


(Nelson. 2s. 


Par Louis Batiffol. 


Par Henri Brémond. (Paris: 


* * 

Tuat the modern school of sociologists recognise the 
wealth of material which fiction places at the disposal of 
their science is shown by the almost simultaneous publication 
of Mr. 8. K. Ratcliffe’s “ Sociology in the English Novel ” 
in the April number of “The Sociological Review,’’ and 
M. Charles Brun’s “Le Roman Social en France au XIXe. 
Siécle,” a number of lectures given under the auspices of 
the Collége Libre des Sciences Sociales, and now issued in 
book form by MM. Giard et Briére. Both writers deal with 
the novel from a sociological point of view; but both have 
a good deal to say that will interest the literary critic, for, 
erperto crede, does not Anatole France maintain that as 
criticism is the last in date of all literary forms, so it is 
likely to end by absorbing them all? Mr. Ratcliffe goes 
so far as to say that “ modern fiction is descriptive sociology 
in a larger and truer sense than the term possessed when 
it was used by Herbert Spencer.” This is a comforting 
thought, and many people will learn with satisfaction that, 
just as M. Jourdain talked prose, so we have all been 
students of descriptive sociology without knowing it. 

* * 


Bur as a matter of fact, Mr. Ratcliffe asserts nothing 
more than the bare truth. If we were dependent upon 
the historians for our knowledge of the social life and the 
social and economic problems of the English people during 
the nineteenth century, we should have but a meagre record. 
What should we know of the workhouses, the prisons, the 
private schools, the private lunatic asylums, the manage- 
ment of public departments, or of the treatment of debtors 
but for Dickens, and Trollope, and Charles Reade? Could 
we have realised the spirit of Chartism but for Kingsley, 
or the rise of trade unionism but for Mrs. Gaskell? Then 
take such an important section of the life of the century 
as English provincial Nonconformity. George Eliot has 
thrown some light upon it, but it lives in the pages of 
Mark Rutherford. Nowhere else,” says Mr. Ratcliffe, and 
his statement cannot be denied, “will the historian of the 
future come upon so truthful a record of its social system, 
its domesticities, its high and stern, if hard and narrow, 
conception of right, its unbending resistance to the new 
ideas, and—if one may be pardoned the phrase which 
Matthew Arnold made by iteration so tiresome—‘ its hideous- 
ness, its intense ennui.’ ” 

* * * 

One of the best of M. Brun’s lectures deals with the 
priest as he appears in the pages of French novels. This 
1s a capital subject and has been already handled by the 
Abbé Franche in a volume entitled “Le Préte dans le Roman 
Frangais.” M. Brun thinks that French novelists have 
been too much influenced by political prejudice, and that 


their priests have been either too good or too bad. Hugo’s 














anti-clericalism, for example, inspired his portrait of Claude 
Frollo in “Notre Dame de Paris,’’ but, though M. Brun 
does not mention this, his companion picture of the saintly 
bishop is a sufficient counterpoise. Better instances are 
several of George Sand’s priests and monks, or M. Mirbeau’s 
Abbé Jules—one of the most loathsome characters in modern 
fiction. Among the priests who are too good, it is enough 
to cite the creations of M. René Bazin, of M. Léon de 
Tinseau, and of M. Bourget since he began to frequent the 
society of duchesses. Balzac is a master of clerical por- 
traiture as of all other sides of his art. There are in his 
novels more than fifty priests, some bad and some good, but 
most a human mixture of both, who would form a good 
subject for a separate study. The greatest French novelist 
of clerical life, however, is Ferdinand Fabre, whose “ L’Abbé 
Tigrane” we would class as the best clerical story ever 
written. By the way, what an entertaining little book 
might be written on the clergy in English fiction. To trace 
the social position of the clergy and the feeling in regard 
to them from Dr. Primrose and Parson Adams, with a passing 
glance at Amos Barton and Mr. Gilfil and a longer pause 
with Dr. Proudie, Mr. Slope, Archdeacon Grantley, and their 
companions, down, by a long and sharp descent, to the Rev. 
Robert Elsmere and the Rev. John Storm, would be well 
worth doing and would give us some valuable sidelights on 
English life and manners. 


7 * * 


AccorDING to the ‘‘ New York Times,” Mark Twain was 
the author of a book called “ What is Man?” which was 
privately printed four years ago and issued without the name 
of either author or publisher. Mark Twain appears to have 
attached great importance to the work, for he writes in the 
preface: “The studies for these papers were begun twenty- 
five or twenty-seven years ago. The papers were written 
seven years ago. I have examined them once or twice per 
year since and found them satisfactory. I have just 
examined them again and am still satisfied they speak the 
truth. Every thought in them has been thought (and 
accepted as unassailable truth) by millions upon millions 
of men—and concealed, kept private. Why did they not 
speak out? Because they dreaded (and could not bear) 
the disapproval of the people around them. Why have I 
not published? The same reason has restrained me, I 
think. I can find no other.” The book, which is in the 
form of a dialogue between an Old Man and a Young Man, 
analyses the factors that make up human personality end 
achievement, and reaches the conclusion that we are mere 
machines, unable to control ourselves and solely acted upon 
by impulses from outside us. 

* * * 


A NEw novel bearing the title, “ Le Chateau de la Belle 
au Bois dormant,” by M. Pierre Loti, is announced for early 
publication by Messrs. Calmann-Lévy. One may be attracted 
or repelled by Loti’s work, but it canot be denied that he 
has touched upon a varied range of subjects, and the title 
indicates that this will be still further extended in the 
coming volume. 

» # . 


Mr. Witt1am DE More@an is at work upon a new novel, 
the title of which will be announced in the near future. 
The sale of “It Never Can Happen Again” has not suffered 
by the action of the circulating libraries, and both the 
author and Mr. Heinemann have every reason to be satisfied 
with the circulation which the book has achieved. 

* * * 


Yet another series of shilling reprints has been put 
on the market. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. are issuing 
the first thirty volumes of a series bearing the title, 
“The World Library of Famous Books,” which aims at 
presenting “the masterpieces of the world’s literature at 
a low, uniform price.” The list is varied and interesting, 
though many of the books are accessible in other cheap 
series. Still, if several publishers find it profitable to issue 
cheap copies of Dickens and Thackeray, Carlyle and George 
Eliot, we can at least conclude that the popular taste is 
not so vitiated as is sometimes asserted. The volumes in 
this new series are tastefully bound and well printed, 
and as some of them run to as many as 670 pages, they 
are remarkably cheap at a shilling. 
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Rediews. 


JOHN STUART MILL.* 


Tue two volumes of Mill’s letters now given to the world, 
thirty-seven years after his death, appeal to interests of a 
different order from those usually excited by the private 
papers of great men. They tell us nothing of intimate 
scandals and very little of the inner and unknown intricacies 
of public affairs. There are, indeed, two introductory notes 
on Mill’s career and on his friendship and eventual marriage 
with Mrs. Taylor, which serve to confirm the impression 
left by the autobiography. There are also personal touches 
of great interest in the letters themselves. There is, for 
example, his “ formal protest” against the powers conferred 
by the existing marriage laws “over the person, property, 
and freedom of action of the other party,’’ which Mill drew 
up and signed on the eve of his marriage with Mrs. Taylor. 
There are pleasant indications of Mill’s sensitive honor, 
sensitive as much for others as for himself, in such letters 
as those by which he prevailed on Carlyle to accept some 
compensation im money for the burning of the MS. of the 
French Revolution. These, indeed, deserve to be studied 
as a model by anyone wishing to convince a friend that by 
accepting money he will not only be conferring an obligation 
on the giver, but be fulfilling a bare duty. 
“I beg of you, with an earnestness with which perhaps 
I may never again have need to ask anything as long as we 
live, that you will permit me to do this, little as it is, towards 
remedying the consequences of my fault and lightening my 
self-reproach. It is what you would permit as a matter of 


course if I were a stranger to you, it is what is even legally 
due to you.” 


And when Carlyle had assented :— 


“I never thought it probable, and 1 wonder now how I 
could have thought it possible, that your answer would be 
different; it could not be so (gigmanity out of the question) ; 
but my anxiety made me exaggerate the chances against me.” 
There are, again, such letters as that addressed to John 

Sterling, in reply to one informing Mill that he was on the 
point of death :— 

*‘T have never so much wished for another life as I do for 
the sake of meeting you in it. The chief reason for desiring 
it has always seemed to me to be that the curtain may not 
drop altogether on those one loves and honors. . . . If we 
lose you, the remembrance of your friendship will be a precious 
possession to me as long as I remain here, and the thought 
of you will be often an incitement to me when in time of 
need, and sometimes a restraint. I shall never think of you 
but as one of the noblest and quite the most lovable of all 
men I have known or ever look to know.” 


If Sterling, as is said elsewhere in this volume, had a 
genius for friendship, Mill knew how to respond. But the 
peculiar interest of his personal letters is that they are so 
much of a piece with his published writing. They bear 
the same mark of candor and responsibility. Sterling, 
we feel, might have died a hundred deaths before Mill would 
have told him that he was one of the noblest men he had 
known, unless he had been, in point of fact, one of the 
noblest men he had known. 

For the rest, the two volumes of letters, happily edited, 
as they are, with modest but informing notes, serve mainly 
as an extended commentary on Mill’s Autobiography, and 
as a series of notes to his published works. They reflect his 
life-long effort to apply reasoned thought to all things that 
serve to assuage human misery, and to succour the oppressed. 
A great deal of his writing is concerned with things which, 
to some, seem to have no bearing, and which must be ad- 
mitted to have but an indirect bearing, on human issues. 
But to Mill the fundamental interest was the same, whether 
he was supporting Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature for North- 
ampton, or corresponding with Bain on the theory of 
Universals. Mr. Bradlaugh’s case appealed to him because 
he saw a man of undoubted probity and ability unjustly 
vilipended for the outspoken assertion of unpopular views, 
and from first to last nothing moved Mill so deeply as any 
hint of persecution for conscience’ sake. If he cares about 
the theory of Universals, it is not, at bottom, as an intel- 





*“The Letters of John Stuart Mill.” Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Hugh 8S. R. Elliot, with a note on Mill’s private life, by 
Mary Taylor. Longmans. 2 vols. 2ls. net. 





lectual problem, but because he saw in a false theory a 
basis of obscurantism, and a means of resisting the march 
of knowledge. Conceivably he might have gained as a 
metaphysician if this human interest had availed less with 
him, but he would have certainly lost as a man. No ques- 
tion of righting a wrong is too great or too much for him. 
Not the least interesting letter in the volumes, certainly 
not the least characteristic, is an appeal to the Attorney- 
General to use his influence for a policeman who 
had interfered on behalf of a woman whom he had seen 
knocked down by her husband, and, having been so in- 
discreet as to use his truncheon, had been sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. The magistrate had, apparently, 
characterised the assault—the assault on the husband, not 
the assault by the husband—as not only “brutal,” but 
unprovoked—‘“ knocking down a woman in the street,’”’ Mill 
comments, “being no provocation to a bystander” , 
“in short, a woman is a creature whom it is safe to knock 
down, but most dangerous to defend from being knocked 
down by another man.” 

In his persistent effort to apply standards of rational 
justice to human affairs, Mill does not stand alone, though 
he is one of a small band. What makes him more nearly 
unique, and gives him a permanent value which will sur- 
vive all expositions of philosophical deficiencies, is not so 
much the work he did as the temper in which it was done. 
The “standards’’ that he had to apply to things were 
not those of a complete and rounded-off system of thought. 
Mill never had such a system of his own. He was brought 
up in one, and the earliest, and perhaps most interesting, 
letters in this collection exhibit him in full revolt. He had 
been, as he tells Carlyle, considered extreme, even among 
orthodox Benthamites, and, on “emerging,’’ he took tem- 
porary refuge in the extreme opposite. His account of his 
state of mind at this time has a more than personal interest. 

““Now when I had got out of this state, and saw that my 
premises were mere generalisations of some of the innumerable 
aspects of Reality, and that far from being the most important 
ones . . . for a time I became catholic and tolerant in an 
extreme degree, and thought onesidedness almost the one great 
evil in human affairs.” 

He exaggerated tolerance as he had _ previously 
exaggerated one-sidedness. At the same time. as his corre- 
spondence with Sterling shows, he leant for a time towards 
a philosophic Conservatism, largely, of course, under the 
influence of his passionate admiration for Wordsworth— 
“all my differences with him, or with any other philo- 
sophic Tory, would be differences of matter-of-fact or detail, 
while my differences with the Radicals and Utilitarians 
are differences of principle.’’ How he regained his Radical 
and humanitarian faith is told in his Autobiograhy, and 
illustrated in these volumes. But the experience that he 
had been through determined his method for life. He never 
attempted the construction of a completed system. His 
thought is always in the making. He remains a learner 
throughout life, and, like others who have kept their 
minds open, most notably Mr. Gladstone, he became, in 
consequence, more advanced in opinion with the advancing 
years. The letters, in fact, serve to emphasise the 
Radicalism of his attitude on questions of the land, of 
Socialism, of marriage, of the position of women. Though 
the whole elaboration of Socialism as a working force in 
public life has been subsequent to his death, his statement 
of the principle in his Autobiography remains, perhaps, the 
best extant, emphasising, as it does, with equal vigor, the 
two sides of liberation for the individual and mutual aid as 
between individuals, which together are to form the elements 
of a free co-operative commonwealth. As to the speedy 
advent of any such ideal, Mill was under no illusions. He 
was certainly no believer in mechanical progress, and held 
cheap those improvements in institutions which are not 
either the effects or causes of progress in the spirit in which 
men regard social life. His conception of human nature 
was neither that of the optimist nor of the pessimist. It 
took the “sober coloring” of his own poet-teacher, and he 
judged the value of institutions by their reaction on the 
human beings who have to work them, by their tendency to 
bring out the good and inhibit the bad. This is at the 
foundation of his argument for representative democracy 
and, in particular, for woman suffrage. Thus, in a letter 
to Miss Nightingale, which is one of the most remarkable 
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in the whole collection, speaking of the suggestion that it 
is more urgent to attack some of the practical grievances 
which oppress women than to work directly for the 
franchise, he breaks out :— 

“God knows I do not undervalue these miseries, for I think 
that man, and woman too, a heartless coward, whose blood does 
not boil at the thought of what women suffer; but I am quite 
persuaded that if we were to remove them all to-morrow, in 
ten years new forms of suffering would have arisen, for no 
earthly power can ever prevent the constant, unceasing, un- 
sleeping, elastic pressure of human egotism from weighing down 
and thrusting aside those who have not the power to resist it. 
Where there is life there is egotism.” 

Such is the sombre verdict of one of the least egotistic 
of men. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that Mill 
conceived representative government merely as a fair field 
for all the egotisms. What he dreaded was the uncriticised 
and unchecked preponderance of any individual, class, 
nation, race, or sex. In the absence of any check, the 
“egotism’’ of the individual, class, nation, race, or sex, 
would run wild, the very flower of its unpruned luxuriance 
being the self-flattery with which it would demonstrate to all 
beholders its unselfish benevolence to those completely in its 
power. Let the disfranchised speak for themselves, is Mill’s 
constant reply. You will find them apt to take a different 
view of your benevolence. You will learn from them some- 
thing about yourselves. You will find, in effect, a new 
standard set up, judging by which you will perhaps your- 
selves come to recognise that what you took for your 
generosity was, in fact, something less than justice. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the many sides of 
Mill’s mind and work which these letters illustrate. He 
stood in the very middle of the movement of life and thought 
in the nineteenth century. Or, rather, he stood where many 
currents met. His mind was, throughout life, susceptible 
to influences from all sides, and dealt with each new problem 
with ever renewed freshness. What was constant through- 
out was the lifelong struggle against injustice. With this 
we should closely associate the life-long groping towards a 
light that was dimly seen. For, in one point, Mill was 
greater than all the thinkers of his century. They thought 
they knew. He had taken to heart the message of the 
oracle to Socrates. Also, he had early learnt that, since 
truth is not a system that emerges complete from the work- 
shop of one mind, but is the slowly wrought achievement 
of unnumbered generations, the most useful work is not that 
which counterfeits finality, but that which furthers the 
collective effort. 


L. T. Honnovuse. 





HOW IRISH HISTORY IS WRITTEN.* 


Tuts volume, dedicated to the General Manager of the Great 
Western Railway, and compiled with the assistance of two 
gentlemen of that railway and the representative of Lord 
Mount-Norris, is addressed to the tourists to be attracted by 
the new Fishguard route, with a reference also to politicians. 
The lines of its policy are thus indicated at the outset. 

It is a history founded, we are told, on original docu- 
ments now first brought to light, and contains illustrations 
taken “from the collection of Mr. A. M. Broadley” or “the 
collection of Mr. H. F. B. Wheeler.”’ 

The illustrations are chiefly portraits which call for no 
remark, as they have been given time and again in the 
frequent books that have dealt with the rising of 1798, and 
are very familiar tous all. A “copyright’’ G.W.R. photo- 
graph of the Vinegar Hill statue at Wexford is added. There 
is, however, one illustration of a different character, entitled 
“A Typical Irish Insurgent of 1798, from an old engraving 
in the collection of Mr. A. M. Broadley.’ It is identical 
except in name with one published by Ackermann on 
July 1st, 1798, at 101, Strand, London, with the inscription— 
“Henry Munro, Chief of the Irish Rebels, who commanded 
on the 13th June, 1798, an army of about 7,000 Rebels on 
the high grounds behind Lord Moira’s house, near Bally- 
nahinch, ‘was, after the defeat of his Army, taken prisoner 


*“'The War in Wexford: An Account of the Rebellion in the 
South of Ireland in 1798, told from Original Documents.” By 
H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 








the 15th Inst., skulking in the fields near Castlewellan with 
a few of his followers. On Saturday, the 16th, he was 
tried by a Court Martial at Lisburn (where he had been 
a Shop-keeper), and on the evidence of his own Adherents 
he was found guilty of High Treason, and executed before his 
own door at 4 o’Clock of the same day. His Head was 
afterwards severed from his body and fixed on a Pike on 
the Market House.” 

This drawing, therefore, was published in London 
fifteen days after Munro’s death with a political intention— 
to inflame passion against Ireland, and to injure Lord 
Moira. The inscription has many falsehoods. Munro was 
not “skulking in the fields with a few of his followers,” 
but was found alone, sleeping in a shed; he was a linen 
merchant, and he was not condemned “on the evidence 
of his own Adherents.” The illustration itself is equally 
inexact, drawn in the very worst style of the lampoonists 
of the day, who had never been in Ireland, but who shared 
the insane ignorances and prejudices of the infuriated London 
mob. It represents a savage, with a pipe and feather stuck 
in his hat, and loaded with weapons, followed by a crowd 
of lunatics, naked save for a single coat and belt and 
feathered hat. Inscription and illustration were designed 
for the same purpose—to encourage a violence that, in the 
words of Cornwallis, “ could only terminate in the extirpa- 
tion of the greater number of the inhabitants,” or serve, 
“according to a fashionable phrase of some men of great 
consequence here, to keep Government up to their traces.’’ 

It would be interesting to know whether the engraving 
“in the collection of Mr. A. M. Broadley” bears the original 
legend given above, and why and when this legend was 
altered. Or was Mr. Broadley’s engraving a later one with 
a new title, and of what date? If so, had he not the 
curiosity as an “impartial historian ’’ to examine somewhat 
into the origin of so monstrous a caricature before giving 
it out as “a typical Irish insurgent”? It is a pity 
that Mr. Broadley should confine himself so strictly to his 
own collection as to neglect inquiry outside it. The accept- 
ance of this representation of an Irishman is, however, quite 
in keeping with the general view in the book, where the 
insurgents are likened (in quite the orthodox way) to Red 
Indians ; or are curtly described as “ apparently having.no 
more worthy object than spreading desolation wherever they 
went” (omitting all mention of the horrors of the Yeoman 
and Hessian and Welsh regiments), when “ their old practice 
of setting houses on fire was in operation.” In the same 
way the stature of their Wexford regiment, averaging six 
feet, becomes in the writers’ paraphrase “ abnormal physical 
proportions.” 

The story of the rebellion, according to the title, is 
“told from original documents.” Three such documents 
“now brought to light” form the justification and basis 
of the book. One of these, the Journal of Mr. Brownrigg 
at Wexford, the writers claim now first to publish in its 
entirety. They are apparently unaware that the whole of 
it was published by Mr. Bigger in the Waterford “ Archeo- 
logical Journal” over ten years ago—in 1895-6. This 
document, therefore, must be subtracted from the original 
contributions to our knowledge presented in this volume. 
Here again the editors’ researches seem to have been in- 
sufficient. There remain the correspondence of Lord Mount- 
Norris, and the Detail Book of his Camolin Yeomanry, and 
two or three letters of Frederick, Duke of York, in 1796. 
The Mount-Norris correspondence consists of twenty-eight 
short letters, mostly concerned with necessary arrangements 
for his corps. The Detail Book in the same way is naturally 
occupied mainly with mere routine business. 

We can gather little as to the character or policy of 
Lord Mount-Norris in his brief letters; and the writers, 
while alluding to the debated questions as to his rivalry 
with Lord Ely, and consequent reported attempt to secure 
the support of his Catholic dependents, add nothing to the 
controversy but their own personal conviction of his high 
character. The Camolin corps under him seems to have 
shared the general reputation of the yeoman forces of that 
time, whose ferocity and bigotry (in Wexford certainly) was 
the main cause of the outbreak, and the means of “ keeping 
the war alive ’’ ; nor is any evidence offered that Lord Mount- 
Norris gave any protection to his countryside. Wexford 
was proclaimed at the end of April. The Camolin corps 
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began its activity immediately, though informally, and on 
May 26th the rising broke out. The letters of Lord Mount- 
Norris at the end of and after the war show that the corps 
did not quickly lose its original violence, nor did its habit of 
plunder slacken. 

The writers do not seem to claim that any fresh fact 
is brought out in the brief entries of the Detail Book, save 
perhaps the fact that the famous Father John Murphy of 
Boolevogue was not driven into the war by the burning 
of his chapel, which happened on the day after he took up 
arms. The true dates, however, had been given already 
by Father P. Kavanagh in his book, and by F. W. Palliser 
in “ The Irish Rebellion of 1798,” a useful book which does 
not appear in our writers’ catalogue of authorities. The 
Detail Book only confirms their previous story. 

The journal of the Camolin cavalry is accompanied by a 
copious commentary—some three or four pages to every 
one of the journal—a commentary of the “impartial ’’ 
kind familiar in Irish works of this sort. The system 
is to take writers from both sides, Catholic and Protestant, 
English and Irish, and quote them _ indiscriminately. 
A certain amount of general blame, more or less 
equally distributed, increases the air of impartiality. 
In this case the writers have arranged a story in 
296 pages in such a way (with their commentary 
to guide the reader) as to excite the utmost horror and 
indignation against the insurgents, and then by a Jekyll- 
Hyde transformation there come at the end 27 pages in 
which the brutalities of the sheriffs, magistrates, German 
and Welsh troops, Orangerren, and Protestant gentry are 
mentioned, interspersed with special maxims of political 
insight adapted for the “crowds of appreciative tourists.” 
“While we do not hold a brief for the malcontents, impartial 
historians cannot be blind to the fact that when poverty 
enters the door, patriotism often flies out of the window.” 
“The English have certainly not been conspicuously success- 
ful in their rule of Ireland, but they saved her from herself 
in the latter days of the eighteenth century, and from the 
iron fetters with which Jacobin France would most surely 
have bound her.”’ In other words (to use one of their own 
very frequent quotations from that good hater of Jreland, 
Carlyle), ‘Remedy for Ireland? To cease generally from 
following the Devil!” 

The genera] argument of the writers is that the Wexford 
insurrection was “ nothing less than the jihad, or Holy War 
of the Roman Catholics of the South against the Protestants 
and their protectors.’’ ‘The old religious differences ”’ 
—this is their philosophy of the war. They quote Castle- 
reagh in justification: “It is perfectly a religious phrensy.”’ 
They make no mention of the fact that leaders such as 
Harvey, Holt, Grogan, were Protestants, that Cloney 
specially dwells on the good feeling that had prevailed 
between Catholics and Protestants as neighbors, that there 
were Catholics among the Yeomanry, as well as in the 
Camolin troops, and that others offered to join and were 
refused admission with insults and floggings. The writers 
appear to have taken their view of the war from 
what they call the “ monumental memoirs’’ of Sir Richard 
Musgrave. This man, as we may see from his own letters, 
was little less than insane from his hatred to Roman 
Catholics, and was of such ferocity of temper (possibly from 
the same insanity) that as High Sheriff of Waterford he 
took from the executioner the cat-o’-nine-tails to flog a poor 
old man at the cart’s tail, ordered the cart to move slowly, 
flogged more cruelly than the hangman, and when he could 
scarcely lift his arm at the end lamented that he had not 
further to go. His Memoirs play a great part in this book, 
and are quoted without any suggestion that every statement 
from his pen demands the most careful verification. The 
authors practically repeat more than once Musgrave’s 
theory of the “ dissimulation which was ever a characteristic 
of Popery, particularly in all the Irish rebellions,” and 
“their sanguinary design of exterminating Protestants of 
every description, which they manifested universally on the 
explosion of the Rebellion.” The fact that men who were 
loyalists in April and had proved it by giving up their 
arms to Lord Mount-Norris, were driven into revolt at the 
end of May, after the yeomen and the Camolin cavalry had 
been out for a month, reveals to the writers’ historical sense 


nothing but “duplicity ” in the Catholic priests and peasants, | 








when “they saw fit to dissemble.” There is a chapter 
called ‘The Olive Branch in Wexford.’”’ The Olive Branch 
was a notice by the Wexford magistrates on May 23rd that 
if the inhabitants who had arms did not in fourteen days 
bring them in “and give such proof of their return to 
allegiance as shall appear sufficient,” troops should be sent 
among them on free quarters. “It was too late for the 
olive branch,” is the writers’ comment. They make no 
mention of the cottage-burnings of those same days, of the 
continual trains of carts carrying the burned-out men 
to Wexford for transportation as vagrants, of the free 
quarters, the pitch-caps, the floggings, the butcheries of 
Dunlavin and Carnew. On May 24th, a Wicklow gentleman, 
Antony Perry, was brought to Gorey, and put under the 
torture of the pitch-cap. On the 26th, Harvey, Fitzgerald, 
and Colclough, gentlemen and landowners, were flung into 
Wexford gaol. On the same day the Orange yeomen, with 
swords and muskets, chased and slew the peasantry from 
round Boolevogue who had come to give up their arms, 
and by other troops twenty houses were burned in Boole- 
vogue parish, the houses of a people already defenceless 
who had given up their weapons to Lord Mount-Norris 
a month before. This was the outrage, this was the series 
of outrages, on the days following the “olive branch,” 
that drove Father John Murphy to lead his people to fight 
for their lives and homes, or, as our “ impartial historians ”’ 
put it—“their achievements against the Protestant hosts 
of Satan in combat with flesh and blood.” Such was the 
Catholic “duplicity,” a crime, they say, for which Lord 
Mount-Norris must not be blamed! Had Lord Mount-Norris 
and his cavalry no duty to the wretched peasants who had 
handed over their weapons and placed themselves under their 
protection ? 

It would be too long to go through the “ partialities ”’ 
of these “ impartial historians.”” Their researches have been 
superficial, and they have not been at pains to make their 
story, such as it is, interesting reading. The narrative of 
Wexford has been given in less pretentious manner and in 
less bulk by writers who have given to their history more 
form and interest. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.’* 


We must assign to William Beckford a place among the 
happy men. We must account him also a moderately wise 
man. For, living to the age of eighty-four, he was able, 
during a great part of his life, to spend something like 
£300 a day; and the man who can do this in a seemly 
fashion, and not lose the zest of things, has his share of 
mundane wisdom. Beckford is his own best witness to 
the fact that his life had been ordered with art, for at the 
close of it he could exclaim: “I have never known a 
moment’s ennui.” 

Adapting in a figurative sense a figurative line of Keats’s, 
we may say that this curious fine existence was immersed 
in golden climes. “Having a genius and a million,” says 
Mr. Melville, in a brief and telling phrase, “he lived his 
life as he pleased.” Imbued with a taste for letters, he 
wrote at his erudite and luxurious leisure some small pieces 
that could all be put into one volume 8vo. One of these 
small pieces—such a blessed man was the author—chanced 
to be full of a strange fantastic genius; so, with his slender 
“Vathek” in an inside pocket of his elegant surtout (he 
could have slipped it quite easily into his waistcoat pocket) 
the millionaire stepped forthwith into his niche in the 
temple of literary fame. 

It pleased his fastidious taste to dwell apart from and 
above the society that neither knew nor appreciated him ; 
he therefore planned for himself halls that subterranean 
Neptune might have envied, and reared up towers like that 
of his Caliph Vathek. Sometimes the towers were not builded 
with care, and toppled about the rich man’s ears. What 
did it matter? He set them up again. Hare-hunting 
parties annoyed him with their gallopers and their twenty 
couples to a hare, so he fenced in his multitudinous acres 
with a twelve-foot wall, and recommended them to put their 
horses at that. Pictures were a hobby, and he brought 
canvases from the ends of Europe to the great galleries of 
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Fonthill. Books were a passion, and he ransacked cata- 
logues, and railed at his dealers, and stormed in sale-rooms, 
and cried aloud for the blood of old Mr. Bohn, and out of 
the monies that flowed to him from his slave-plantations 
in Jamaica he spent sums untold on the peculiar treasures 
of the bookbinder. Beckford the magnificent! 

To levy on Keats another and a better-known phrase, 
this child of Pluto and the muses was cradled in roses. His 
father was that Alderman Beckford who derived a fortune 
from the West Indies, was twice Lord Mayor of London, 
sided with Wilkes in the crisis that first made the English 
platform a power, and harangued George III. in a style which 
that stalwart foe of liberty neither relished nor forgot. It 
was, by the way, in the year this sovereign mounted the 
throne that the creator of ‘ Vathek” was born. His span 
of life stretching from 1760 to 1844, William Beckford is 
thus a son of the eighteenth century almost as much as 
of the nineteenth ; and on the earliest pages that he wrote, 
the quaintly vivacious “ Biographical Memoirs of Extra- 
ordinary Painters,” the stamp of the former is easily 
discernible. 

William at ten years of age’ lost his careful father, but 
from this date his boyhood was guided by no worse a god- 
father than the elder Pitt, and two other sponsors were 
Lord Camden and “the good Lord Lyttelton.” By them he 
was entrusted to the care of the Rev. John Lettice, a dominie 
of sound classical parts and a sensible and kindly man, 
whom, in the fragrant words of ancient Rabelais, Beckford 
the wayward “loved all his life.” In a short time the 
tutor was able to inform the potent godfather that 

‘Mr. Beckford may name Homer, Livy, Cicero, and Horace 
among his present classical acquaintance, and he is every day 
becoming more intimate with them.” 

Intimate, also, he became in varying degrees with archi- 
tecture, music, declamation, four or five European languages, 
and history and biography. He had fancies of his own, 
too, and from the classics he turned to the study of Persian. 
If not a deep scholar, Beckford grew to be a thoroughly 
accomplished one; and for the literary craft, little as he 
exercised it, his gift was natural and strong. Remembering 
that “ Vathek’’ was to be his prime bequest to posterity, 
we read without surprise that the “Arabian Nights” 
fascinated and almost obsessed him. A home-raised scholar, 
he missed his chance at games, and this was a pity. It 
is excellent, of course, to live, as the young Beckford did, 
“amidst a fine collection of works of art, under competent 
tutors”; and it naturally interests us to know that the 
boy of thirteen was all “air and fire’; but changes from 
home to school and school to college are liked by modern 
nature, and give something that is not learned from domestic 
tutors or in ancestral picture galleries haunted by a doting 
mamma. Had the sphere of Beckford’s early years been 
a wider one, he might, at thirty-four, have hit upon a via media 
with the hunting squires that would have saved him a few 
tens of thousands on the twelve-foot wall. At his coming of 
age he found himself in command of about a million of 
ready money and an income of over £100,000. For the era 
—the eighteenth century was by no means dead—this was 
an inheritance of the Lydian Kings. It struck the popular 
imagination like a tale of the philosopher’s stone. Beckford, 
for his part, seems to have entered on his vast possessions 
with nothing either of greediness, wonderment, or alarm. 
He had not, however, been suddenly or unexpectedly en- 
riched. He was born into opulence, and had known no 
other environment. From his childhood the earth had 
dropped fatness for him; his bringing up, moreover, had 
been clean and gracious ; and—the legends notwithstanding 
—it is hardly questionable that he was sound and whole- 
some at the core. He had travelled, too, before his majority. 
Madame de Staél (not yet married) had encouraged, and 
the venerable Voltaire had flattered him. Again, the 
victorious youth had amused himself with the pen, had 
found both subjects and a style—was, in fact, an author. 
He was fastidious, exclusive, and (in the refreshing classicism 
of the West) “as proud as Hell.” Beckford, in a word, 
was not the youth to come a cropper at faro, or run a ballet 
at Paris in the gay going down of the old régime. Long 
before the days of manhood he had made and cherished 
ideals—and Beckford was always Beckford. 

The externals of his long life present little variety. 





After three years of happy wedlock he was left a widower. 
Up to the age of thirty-four he was more at home on the 
Continent than in England, journeying, sojourning, and 
purchasing in princely style. In Switzerland he bought 
Gibbon’s library from the historian’s heirs, that he “ might 
have something to read when he passed through Lausanne.” 
He was in Paris at the fall of the Bastille, but on the subject 
of the Revolution we have nothing very impressive from his 
pen. The literary fruit of all these wanderings is the little 
volume entitled, “Italy, Spain, and Portugal,”’ the size of 
which is certainly not the measure of its merits. Lockhart, 
reviewing it in the “ Quarterly,” classed it “among the most 
elegant productions of modern literature.” Beckford’s 
prose is not exactly simple, nor perhaps is there in it a 
great deal of what Matthew Arnold (though, to be sure, he 
is speaking of poetry) calls liquidness of diction and fluidity 
of movement; but it is always truly imaginative, it has 
what we all recognise as richness, without gaudiness, it is 
serious and elevated, and has the virtues both of quality 
and of thought. The skit, “ Extraordinary Painters,” can 
have but few tasters at this day; but the last chapter, 
treating of the great Watersouchy, has always struck us as 
an exquisite piece of raillery, in which not a phrase or 
word is misplaced. “Vathek” we must leave untouched, ~ 
save to say that the power of that rare phantasy over the 
right kind of reader is still undiminished. Beckford’s 
version (the French editions published in Paris and Lau- 
sanne) should be compared with the English by anyone 
who would know the tale deeply. 

While we have spoken of William Beckford as one of 
the world’s happy men, we are, of course, aware that his 
happiness was not uniform. He heard himself often 
calumniated. In sporting circles nothing was too bad to 
be said about the landowner who denounced sport, and there 
were endless stories of the orgies and the worse than pagan 
rites which the “ Abbot of Fonthill” and the “Sultan of 
Lansdown Tower” (Beckford’s place at Bath) devised for the 
entertainment of his chosen guests. Some few of these 
calumnies were still feebly floating in 1900. With a well- 
aimed shot or two Mr. Lewis Melville sinks them out of 
sight. There were no abnormalities in Beckford, who was 
not even the ordinary fashionable roué. Ordinary, in fact, 
he was not in anything; and the studied choiceness and 
eclecticism of his habits at Fonthill and Bath, his deliberate 
retirement, and his rather scornful rejection of the social 
standards that the common rich of Wiltshire and Somerset 
conformed to, were enough, and more than enough, to create 
embittered and malicious gossip. In some degree Beckford 
was naturally, though not morbidly, a recluse, and we incline 
to think that he quite consciously and determinedly culti- 
vated a little of the strange and mysterious. But if Mr. 
Melville’s careful and supported statements go for anything, 
this seems to have been the sum of his offending. He had © 
feelings and fancies in common with Byron, whom he never 
cared to meet, and with Disraeli (an admiring youngster 
when Beckford was in his seventies), whom he liked as 
much as he had earlier disliked Horace Walpole. The 
nickname of “Sultan” may express something; and 
we may remember that when Samuel Rogers went on from 
Lord Bath at Longleat to Beckford at Fonthill, he was in- 
formed at the gate that neither his servant nor his horses 
could be admitted, but that Mr. Beckford’s attendants and 
horses were at hic service. This is one whole side of Fonthill 
in half a sentence, but really is it not rather splendid? 

Mr. Melville prints rather too many letters, but this 
biography is the only one that pretends to fairness and 
completeness (we do not, of course, forget Garnett’s delightful 
essay), and we are grateful for it. 





EAST END S8CENES.* 


Ir would be good to know how far the East End has changed 
since the year when it was a fashionable visiting-place, and 
the voice of its “Bitter Cry” was heard in the West as a 
subject of polite conversation. Fashion did nothing for 
it, though perhaps it made some temporary mark on fashion. 
In a few months dinner-tables turned to other themes than 
starvation, and visitors went back to country houses instead 
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of slums. . For fashion must have change, and its attention 
was quickly distracted from the poor by the Rand, the 
cycle, and the Boxing Kangaroo. Slumming became a bore, 
the philanthropist disappeared from afternoon teas, and 
the sun resumed his rising in the East, instead of in the 
East End. 

Fashion did nothing, but still, from that period of 
fashion we may date a change. Something has persisted, 
though it is hard to describe. The sense of equality seems 
to have grown; the lines of division are not so sharp; a 
reasonable understanding between the average “educated” 
man and the average East End worker seems more possible. 
The reviewer may be wrong; the change may lie mainly in 
himself; it may come only from the broader experience, 
the more tolerant patience, and the greater hopefulness of 
increasing years; but certainly the East End appears to 
him now a more cheerful, varied, and encouraging region 
than it seemed twenty-five years ago. A more hopeful air 
surrounds it; the very atmosphere looks clearer ; the people 
are rather better dressed, and much better mannered. If 
this is true, a good many causes have combined to make the 
change, or are signs of some inward change—the new houses 
and buildings, the immensely improved eating-houses and 
restaurants (in one you may hear a Roumanian band and 
still be east of Aldgate Pump!), the picture gallery, the 
technical classes. But two influences one must place before 
all; first, the steady and cumulative influence of the Board 
Schools, under which two full generations of East Enders 
have now grown up ; and then, the many rapid ways by which 
one can now get out of Whitechapel, otherwise than through 
the pewter pot. 

“None the less, it moves,” would be a cheering motto 
for a patriot, and, on the whole, a patriot might use it 
of the East End. Mr. Haw’s glimpses of East End life, 
for instance, are not exactly cheerful, but still they are 
more cheerful and far less violent than the glimpses that 
writers of stories used to give us fifteen or twenty years ago. 
This is partly because he knows his subject well. It is the 
ignorant writer who tells the violent and harrowing tale, 
because he can thus get his effects easily and without know- 
ledge. Everyone is interested in murder, mystery, and lust. 
Almost everyone will swallow pathos by the bucketful. The 
East End is the chosen hunting-ground of violent or pathetic 
imaginations, and to read their stories one might suppose 
East End life was a perpetual and uninterrupted melodrama 
of drink, burglary, slaughter, filth, and appealing innocence 
in distress. That is one of the many curses of the literary 
mind. It loves to seize the abnormal, the vivid possibility, 
and represent it in such a way that all readers think it a 
typical and every-day occurrence. 

Only a few years ago there were grown men and women 
who thought it a dangerous adventure to walk down 
Commercial Road, and expected to hear the shriek of murder 
in every sober street of Shadwell. They were disappointed. 
They found that life lagged behind literature, and as far 
as melodrama goes, it generally does. 

There is no melodrama in Mr. Haw’s scenes, and pro- 
bably his book will suffer for the want of it. People like to 
find what they expect, and the mixture of a lie always adds 
pleasure. But Mr. Haw has the literary disadvantage of 
knowing the truth, and sticking to it. His stories and 
descriptions are just the ordinary truth—not very profoundly 
realised, not filled with poignant revelations of humanity, as 
a Russian might have filled them, nor yet illumined by an 
inward imagination, like the “East London Visions’’ of 
which Canon Barnett lately spoke in these columns. But 
they are the truth, as he and most people who know the East 
End well can see it every day in its usual and normal moods. 
Here are the crowding and dishevelled streets, the struggle 
for work, the teeming stations, the frank amusements, the 
girls and mothers, boys and old men—all so much like the 
people and scenes one meets in every part of the world, and 
yet with just that touch of difference that Mr. Haw uncon- 
sciously suggests, but does not analyse. The greatest mistake 
of all is to suppose the East End unlike the rest of the world, 
and yet one feels in it a peculiar quality very hard to grasp 
—a humorous indifference to fate, an easy and familiar 
attitude towards the primal realities of life, and a freedom 
from snobbery that comes most naturally where there are no 
upper classes to serve or to fear. 





One side of that indifference to fate is shown by Mr. Haw 
in the following passage: 

‘He is full of an amazing resource, the London boy. Let 
him lose a job in the morning, and he turns light-heartedly to 
selling matches or newspapers in the afternoon. He will hawk 
for a coster, mind a low shop, keep watch at the corner of a 
street where a bookmaker takes bets, each with the same spirit 
of indifference, or he will undertake the lot in succession all 
within a week, and think nothing of beginning the next week 
by riding an advertising tricycle through the streets for two- 
pence an hour. If all else fail, and he happen to be full grown. 
he will try the Army, and regard his length of limb as a justifi- 
cation for adding two or three years to his age to ensure his 
enlistment.” 

There are many touches in those brief sentences that prove 
the author’s intimate and first-hand knowledge. Take that 
about enlistment, for instance: the present reviewer has 
enlisted more East-End boys into the Regulars than the 
oldest recruiting sergeant alive, but never once has he known 
a boy to enlist unless “all else failed.’’ That is the wonder 
of our Army—what things the men thus recruited can do on 
regular food, decent clothes, and self-respect! Of course, the 
versatility that Mr. Haw so accurately describes has its dark 
side. When you ask an out-of-work boy what he can do, he 
invariably replies, “ Anything’’; and it is a disheartening 
answer, for it always means, “ Nothing.’’ At bottom, that is 
a chief cause of our misery and Poor Law Reports, 
But still, when one remembers the long uncertainty of well- 
fed boys, the unhappy dubitations of their parents whether 
to put them into the Church, the Bar, medicine, or the 
Civil Service—when one remembers how very little it really 
matters which of those professions the boys adopt, it is a 
true consolation to turn to Mr. Haw’s book and to move 
among people to whom their own profession and destiny are 
not causes of such overwhelming anxiety, but who take life 
by the week, and grow with the carelessness of the lilies, 
though they will never be arrayed like Solomon. 





THE GROWTH OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE.* 


In a book of nearly three hundred and fifty pages, plentifully 
adorned with Alinari photographs, Lord Balcarres has traced 
the evolution of Italian sculpture from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century. The author’s work in connection with 
the National Art Collections Fund, and his well-known 
interest in everything pertaining to art, entitle him to a 
respectful hearing on the large subject he has attempted ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying that these pages afford 
proof of wide and intelligent study, and of the power of 
presenting ideas which, if not exactly original, have the 
semblance of originality. It is therefore the greater pity 
that the useful matter the book contains should be discounted 
by a rather perplexing manner of arrangement. The division 
of Lord Balcarres’s chapters into sectional paragraphs, each 
with a heading, was perhaps inevitable. But, seeing that 
each of these sections is practically a self-contained essay, 
it was surely unnecessary to add another series of self-con- 
tained essays in the form of lengthy footnotes, printed in 
small type, but otherwise having little excuse for being foot- 
notes at all. Why, for instance, on page 103, should 
“Childhood in Plastic Art” be relegated to a footnote—a 
footnote over a page long—when the sectional arrangement 
easily provided for its incorporation in the main body of 
the text? These footnotes are regrettable, from the average 
reader’s point of view ; they are too important to be ignored, 
and to read them is continually to interrupt oneself; and, 
assuming that part of the author’s object is to attract the 
public to the study of Italian sculpture as an interesting 
subject, they are not calculated to assist that object. 

The positive qualities of the book, however, are not to 
be dismissed lightly, whatever the manner of setting them 
forth. We have nothing but praise for the handling of 
such difficult questions as must arise in a comprehensive 
survey of the progress of Italian sculpture, from the time 
when it emerged from the swaddling-clothes of Byzantinism 
to its decline, in the hands of Canova, into a soulless neo- 
classicism. Such questions are the real nature and signifi- 
cance of Italian Gothic, the matter of how far the Renais- 
sance was actually inspired by the classics, the proportionate 
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9s net themes., . . . The editors deserve all thanks, 
and and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with 
15s net this point or that in their methods or conclu- 
per vol sions will be humiliated and silenced when he 
remembers that this is the first attempt by a 
body of scholars to tell the story of our literature 

on a scale worthy of its greatness.” 
Saturday Review 


The Literature of the Victorian Era 


By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., Professor of English in 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


“A book which every student of English will 
find a treasure-house of information. _ 
Professor Walker has happily succeeded in repre- 
senting the authors with whom he deals not only 
Crown 8vo as ‘authors,’ but also as personalities, in giving 
10s net us not the faint echo of a dead, detached voice, 
but the living words of living men; and this in 
a work of such scope is in itself a sufficiently 
remarkable feat. ° The criticisms are sound 
and suggestive, the train of thought is clear and 
well reasoned.”—Times 


Hungary in the Eighteenth Century 


By HENRY MARCZALI, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. With an introductory essay by H. W. V. 
TEMPERLEY, M.A. and a map. 

“Without the eighteenth century no one can 
understand the nineteenth or the twentieth cen- 
tury in Hungary. Professor Marczali’s sharp eye 

Demy 8yvo has selected the epoch most fitted to make us 
7s 6d net known in other lands. . . The book in its 
English dress displays the same scholarship and 
versatility, the same wealth of detail, which 
brought it such ample recognition at the time of 
its appearance in Hungary.” —Az U jsdg, Budapest 


Fossil Plants: A text-book for Students of 
Botany and Geology. Volume II 


By A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. With 266 illustrations. 


The sixteen chapters of this work contained in 
the present volume are devoted to Speno- 
phyliales, Psilotales, Lycopodiales, Arborescent 
Lycopodiales, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Bothroden 

Demy 8vo dreae, Seed-bearing Plants closely allied to 

15s net members of the Lycopodailes, Filicales, Fossil 
Ferns, Marattiales (Fossil), Psaronieae, Ophio- 
glossales (Fossil), Coenopterideae, Hydropteri- 
deae and Sagenopteris, and Genera of Pterido- 
sperms, Ferns and Plantae Incertae Sedis. 


The Melanesians of British New Guinea 


By C. G. SELIGMANN, M.D. With a chapter by F. R. 
BARTON, C.M.G., an appendix by E. L. GIBLIN and 131 
illustrations. 

“Dr. Seligmann confines himself to social 
organisation and religion, but within these limits 
his account is full and detailed and, it should be 
added, of the greatest value. Apart from 

Royal 8vo general results, Dr. Seligmann has secured a 

21s net mass of information, as, for instance, in reference 
to the system of linked totems and the clan 
system among the Massim, which will provide 
the student of social organisation with much food 
for thought.”—Manchester Guardian 


The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges 


By E. ALFRED JONES, author of ‘‘ The Royal Collection 
of Plate at Windsor Castle,” etc., etc. 


A full account of the large and comprehensive 
collection of plate preserved in the sixteen 
ancient colleges in the University of Cambridge 

Royal 4to is given in this volume and some 300 pieces, com- 

84s net prising every specimen of plate of any interest 
or value earlier than the middle of the 18th 
century, are illustrated by 120 photogravure and 
collotype plates. 


Scottish Education, School and University, 
from Early Times to 1908 


By JOHN KERR, M.A., LL.D., formerly Senior Chief 
Inspector of Schools and Training Colleges in Scotland. 


**To tell the story of Scottish education during 

a period of seven centuries within some 400 pages 

is a formidable task, but Dr. John Kerr has 

achieved it with notable success. ... To 

Demy 8vo follow the author through the intricate windings 

6s net of his subject, with all their vast mass of detail, 

is impossible here; and we must content our- 

selves by commending the book for its scholar- 

ship and its skilful, precise, and scientific 
presentation of the facts.”"—Atheneum 
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influence of secular and religious thought upon the develop- 
ment of sculpture—to name three out of, perhaps, a score 
that suggest themselves. The progress of form from the 
bas-relief to free sculpture, the evolution of portraiture, 
the influence of anatomical study upon the traditions of 
beauty in art, the ideals of the Baroque period, are all 
examined with attention, and the student will be grateful 
for the discussion on some little-known backwaters of the 
subject, such as the twelfth-century school of sepulchral 
art at Rome, known as the Cosmati, and the sculptors of 
the Baroque busts that were set up in Roman churches 
between the end of the sixteenth and that of the seventeenth 
century. Lord Balcarres makes the  twelfth-century 
sculptor, Benedetto Antelami, his starting-point ; Benedetto 
standing, in sculpture, in much the same relation to 
Niccolo Pisano as Margaritone to Giotto in painting. 
Niccolo is discussed in relation both to classical and 
to Gothic influences, and it is not surprising that 
the author takes the commonly accepted view that 
Niccolo’s art was based primarily on the sculptures of the 
Roman Empire, and that the Gothic element, especially 
observable in his architectural setting, was more or less 
accidental. ‘Elsewhere Lord Balcarres writes with a good 
deal of insight on the character of the Italian Gothic; 
though it is perhaps a little disappointing that in dealing 
with Niccolo he makes no direct reference to the theory of 
M. Reymond that Niccolo was mainly influenced by the 
cathedral art of Chartres and Rheims. 

The matter of how far Renaissance sculpture was in- 
fluenced by the Greek is dealt with most interestingly, and 
with a plainness of speech that should serve as an example 
to writers of nebulous generalities. It is pointed out that 
“the Italian Renaissance grouped all antique art together, 
whether Greek or Roman, Imperial or Republican, under 
one broad category, and it was the later types which con- 
tributed most largely to the enthusiasm of the Renaissance.” 
Now these types were either Roman or Greco-Roman—the 
political and portrait sculpture which Mrs. Strong has dis- 
cussed so admirably in “ Roman Sculpture.’”’ Examples of 
the pure Greek sculpture of the sixth to the fourth centuries 
were practically unknown. It follows, therefore, that the 
Greek influence could not have been great, so far as the 
Renaissance artists were concerned. There was, however, 
a literary and sentimental interest in the Greeks, and this, 
though it did not direct Renaissance sculpture, may have 
served to counteract, in part, its realistic tendencies. This 
essentially free interpretation of the classic spirit was doubt- 
less as instrumental in their success as it was in the failure 
of Canova, who, adopting a fixed and quite erroneous 
standard of classical beauty, copied it slavishly and to the 
extinction of any natural gift of creation he may have 
possessed. 

On the sculpture, as compared with the painting, of 
Michael Angelo; on the art of Bernini; on the place of 
portraiture in Italian sculpture, and on the controlling in- 
fluences of contemporary thought, there are passages so 
illuminating that one almost forgives that disjointedness in 
arrangement to which reference has been made. It is 
also a commendable feature that where the author’s opinions 
are open to question, the error, if such it can be called, is 
on the side of mercy. He has a good word for the Baroque ; 
and it requires in a critic as much catholicity of taste to 
descend from the soul-stirring grandeur of Michael Angelo 
to the florid exuberances of the next two hundred years, as 
to tolerate the eighteenth-century French artists after the 
Italians of the High Renaissance. It is better still to be 
able to explain the toleration in such a way as to mark the 
difference between catholicity and affectation, and this, on 
the whole, has been done. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


THE publication of Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel, “ Second 
String,” in Messrs. Nelson’s new two-shilling series marks 
the latest of a long series of experiments made by publishers 

* “ Second String.” By Anthony Hope. Nelson & Sons. 2s. net. 


“The oe Governess.”” By F. Marion Crawford. 
millan & Co. 


“* Madcap Jane.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. Heinemann. 6s. 


iis — = Under the Terror.” By Patricia Wentworth. 








to induce the public to buy its fiction and not borrow it 
from the circulating libraries. It makes an excellent start, 


and we have nothing but praise for the inclusion of so 


delicate and charming a novel of fancy as Mr. Snaith’s 
“Fortune.” Our only fear is that should the six-shilling 
format disappear, precisely this type of story may suffer, 
since what is “ unpopular” on the face of it cannot be ex- 
pected to compete in the open market with works that are 
commended on the ground that they will please all tastes. 
The note that Messrs. Nelson append to their list, ‘‘ no novels 
of unwholesome character or of second-rate quality will be 
included in this series,” is of interest, and certainly 
Mr. Anthony Hope is much too skilful a _prac- 
titioner to offend any considerable section of the reading 
public by departing from the smooth path of recognised 
ethics. If the road before Harry Belfield, the volatile, 
brilliant lady-killer of the story, sweeps perilously near the 
precipice, the novelist’s hand is too experienced to let him 
fall irrevocably into the abyss. Harry’s fall is broken, 
so to say, by his hasty, enforced marriage with the bold 
and unscrupulous Isobel Vintry, who, at least, has the merit 
of daring much to win him, and of knowing her own mind. 
The plot is managed with the author’s usual clever address. 
The slow-going, unassuming Andy Hayes, of modest birth 
and less means, returns from the Colonies to his birthplace, 
the little town of Meriton, to find that Harry Belfield, who 
was the object of his youthful hero worship, is now the 
darling of the townsfolk, and the Parliamentary candidate 
for the constituency. Harry, who is always convinced that 
each new passion will be his last, becomes engaged to the 
shy and tender girl, Vivien Wellgood, but is weak enough 
to be tempted soon into a compromising passion for Vivian’s 
companion, Isobel, who is herself the object of the widower’s, 
Mr. Wellgood’s attentions. This situation, which is 
psychologically interesting, is abruptly terminated by Mr. 
Wellgood’s discovery of the intrigue, by Harry’s exposure 
in the eyes of Meriton, and by his withdrawal as the popular 
candidate from the field. The slow but sure Andy now 
takes up the running for the Parliamentary seat and for the 
lady’s hand, and is soon in enjoyment of the substantial 
honors that the volatile Harry has forfeited. The character 
drawing of Harry, Isobel, and Vivien shows acute observa- 
tion and is full of fine touches. Andy is the solid type 
of Briton who is honored in national story, even when his 
individuality remains as debatable and colorless as that 
of a modern table or chair. Mr. Anthony Hope’s talent 
is of the graceful and ingenious rather than of the deep and 
satisfying order, and his dexterous interweaving of the 
love affairs of the celebrated artist, Miss Doris Flower, 
whose stage name is the Nun, into the tale, gives him scope 
for indulging in some skilful and pleasing variations on 
his main theme. The novel, in fact, is one of those clever 
performances which leave the critic speculating as to 
whether the author’s popularity has not been the enemy of 
his serious powers. In any case Messrs. Nelson’s Two- 
Shilling Series has opened auspiciously with the issue of 
“Second String.” 

Doubtless there is good reason for the publication of the 
posthumous tale, “The Undesirable Governess,” but what- 
ever it may be, the late Mr. Marion Crawford’s reputation 
would have suffered if the book had appeared during his 
life. It is more pleasant to dwell on the neat fashion in 
which typical aspects of upper-class vulgarity have been 
limned by the author than on the staring crudity of the tale. 
The Follitt family and its members, the susceptible Colonel 
Follitt, his stern wife, Lady Jane, the sons, Lionel, Jocelyn, 
and Claude, and the tomboyish girls, Gwendolyn and Evelyn, 
are so British in their bluntness, their reticence, their 
brusqueness, and so self-contained in their pleasures, that 
we might suspect the author of a deliberate intention to 
satirise. The sequel to the adventures of Miss Scott, 
Lionel’s humble fiancée, who disguises herself, and takes 


service as the Follitts’ governess, is of the fairy tale order—_ 


Miss Scott being discovered to be the long lost child of Sir 
Randolph Trevelyan, and heiress to a great Lincolnshire 
estate. It is a sign, we are afraid, of an increasing 
vulgarity that our novelists show a growing tendency to make 
their people of position unbearably rude. Lady Jane not 
only delivers herself of the dictum, “As if one could be 
rude to a governess,” but observes to her husband, “ It’s 
positively disgusting to see a man of nearly fifty-six devoting 
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Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 
SWORD-OF-THE-CROWNS. 


Rendered into English from the French of the Orientalist Perron, 
by the COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready to-day. 
This Arabian Romance belongs to a branch of literature but 
scantily represented in English outside the “Arabian Nights.” Of 
unknown date, its style and matter resemble closely the medisval 
romances of chivalry. Mr. HENRY BAERLEIN writes an Introduction. 


DANTE AND HIS CONVITO. 

A Study with Translations. By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ready to-day. 

Four treatises, principally in prose, but it embodies three of 
Dante’s canzoni. Mr. William Michael Rossetti has taken up these 
canzoni and translated them in their literal meaning, placing by 
the side of this the meaning which the poet himself expounded as 
being his true intention. 

Crown 4to, 192 pp., 12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs of Pictures at Goodwood. 


RECORDS OF THE OLD CHARLTON HUNT. 

By the EARL OF MARCH, M.V.O., D.S.O. 

. . . “We cannot imagine any hunting-man who will not find 
these pages fascinating. . . . The book is a document for the 
student of social life in England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It gives a true and vivid account of the manners and customs 
of that period.’’—Country Life. 

. «. « « “It is impossible to do full justice to this book here 

. It makes a notable addition to fox-hunting literature.’’—Field. 

“From cover to cover the book is of interest to lovers of fox- 

hunting.’’"—Salisbury Journal. 


THE SILLY SEASON. 

By J. P. G. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

“The reflections of Augustus are quite amusing, the Author has 
a gift of quiet cynicism.’’—Outlook. 

ARTHUR PENDENY8, in Books of To-day, styles it ‘‘ excellent 
banter”; the four-page letter to Dear Belinda is exclusively devoted 
to this fascinating volume.” 

Admirers of Noguchi’s ‘“‘ The Pilgrimage’’ should buy this famous 
Japanese Poet's new volume, viz.:— 
FROM THE EASTERN SEA. 

By YONE NOGUCHI. With Vignettes, Cover Design and End 

Papers by the same Artist. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. [Ready to-day. 

Has met with great success in Japan, where it has gone through 
five editions. 

ROSE AND VINE. 

By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Second Edition just ready. 

A selection from the numerous interesting reviews of this remark- 


able volume has been printed in pamphlet form and may be had on 
application. 
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Totemism and Exogamy: A TREATISE 
on CERTAIN EARLY FORMS OF SUPERSTITION 
AND SOCIETY. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D. With Maps. 4 vols, 8vo, 50s. net. 


VOL. Ill. CONCLUDING THE WORK. | 


A History of English Prosody FROM 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 


LL.D.. D.Litt. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol IIL. FROM BLAKE 
to Mr. SWINBURNE. 15s. net. 








Highways and Byways in BucKing- 
hamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. With 
Illustrations by FREDERICK L. Griggs. Extra Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. [ Wednesday. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 
they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of 


Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 





NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
A Modern Chronicle. By WINSTON 


CHURCHILL. Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Illustrated. 


The Undesirable Governess. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 
An amusi :g story of English country life. 
A Gentleman of Virginia. By PERCY 
JAMES BREBNER. Author of “ A Royal Ward,” ete. 


A romance which describes the adventures of a young Virginian 
during the French Revolution. 


Nathan Burke. By MARY S. WATTS. 
A striking story of Ohio in the days before the Mexican War. 





Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty : 


a Study of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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With 48 Illustrations. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN: 
NERS. A Nonsense Book. 


Price ls. net. 





EUSAPIA PALLADINO and 
HER PHENOMENA. The Life 
and Experiments of the Famous Psychic 
Medium. By Hereward Carrington. 
Fully Illustrated, Large Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
A VALUABLE NEW COOK BOOK. 
A YEAR’S DINNERS: 
365 SEASONABLE DINNERS. With 
Illustrations for Cooking. A Handy 
Book for Worried Housekeepers. By 
May Little, First-Class Diploma, late 
Staff Teacher at the National Society’s 
Training School of Cookery. 6s. net. 





WITH A ntteneee OF HALLEY'’S 
CHATS ON ASTRONOMY. 
By H. P. Hollis, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, President of the British 
Astronomical Association. Fully Illus- 

trated. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘A DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL BOOK. 
THROUGH THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. By Ernest C. 
Peixotto. With 85 Drawings by the 
Author. 9} by 63, 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE GREAT PRIZE NOVEL. NOW READY. 


Five large impressions exhausted. Sixth 
impression ready. 


A MARRIAGE UNDER THE 
TERROR. BY PATRICIA WENTWORTH.  6/- 


£262 10s. award. 

Mrs. FLORA ANNIB STEBL, Miss MARY CHOLMONDELEY, and 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, the leading women Novelists o our 
Day, have awarded the prize of £252 10s. to this Novel as the best in 160 
MSS. submitted for Mr. Andrew Melrose’s Best Novel Competition. 

The Scotsman says: *‘ As a moving and stirring picture of the Revo- 
lution, ‘ew essays in English fiction have been more powerful and 
successful." 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 


[Second Evittion. 
By A. L. HAYDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 10/6. Numerous Illus’ rations. 
Glowing with life and teeming with romance, this story of the far.ous 








Poyal North-West Mounted Police of Canada is one to stir the imag‘ua- 
tion and quicken the pulse. 





THE HUNGER. | oy anonew meray. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6/-, 
This novel dealing with the great Irish famine of last century is one 
f the most remarkable books that the season will see published. Dra- 
matic incident, humorous dialogue, and pathetic pictures make up a 
book of unusually human appeal, faithfulness, and absorbing interest. 


THE LOWLY ESTATE. “essavs." 


ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6&/- net. 


The Daily Mail saye: ‘‘ This is a book to treasure upon a well-handled 
shelf. It is in the true succession of Leigh Hunt and Lamb.” 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


(LA ROUTE DU BONHEUR). 
Transiated from the French of YVONNE SARCEY by 
CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 3/ net. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3, York Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 
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himself to a miserable little dowdy rat of a London governess, 
who came here with a blotchy face and a hump on one 
shoulder, and her hair drawn back like a skinned rabbit’s!” 
One would have concluded that this very thin story was 
one of the author’s early efforts were it not that the people 
at King’s Follitt are up-to-date in their slang, and are 
represented as indulging in the fashionable sport of 
ballooning. 

There is so much clever writing in ‘Madcap Jane’ 
that it seems a pity the author has not chosen a theme 
more suited to her talent. Mrs. Dawson Scott has an 
unusual eye for character, and can draw with sure precision 
the essential lines of a temperament. The hard and un- 
comfortable dulness of that pattern of housewives, Mrs. 
Angel, and the prison atmosphere in which she keeps her 
luckless daughters, for example, are indicated with remark- 
able certainty, as likewise is the unpleasant personality 
of the scheming and vindictive housemaid, Turner. The 
plot, however, which brings the madcap, Lady George, mas- 
querading as under-housemaid in the servants’ hall at 
Egremont, is one that requires some effort to swallow. This 
situation, even if it be conceivable in life, is a cheap one, 
and the relations of the disguised lady of birth with her 
fellow servants are not free from falsity. We devoutly 
wish that a Bill could be passed through Parliament, enact- 
ing that the British aristocrat shall be protected against 
the attentions of the middle-class novelists as effectually 
as the pheasant is now protected against the designs of the 
villagers. English fiction would be a gainer. The gay 
and charming Lady George and the attractive Sir Julyan 
are the conventional features of Mrs. Dawson Scott’s story. 
From the author of “ The Story of Anna Beames” we expect 
a serious study of life, and not one based on a “ motive” 
that properly belongs to the ordinary feuilletonist. 

The 250 Guineas Prize Novel, “A Marriage Under 
the Terror,” which Mr. Melrose publishes, was selected in- 
dependently by the three adjudicators, Mrs. Steel, Miss 
Mary Cholmondeley, and Mrs. De La Pasture, who praise 
it as an “excellent story, full of dramatic situations and 
interesting from start to finish.” Only bold spirits will 
question their verdict, and these last, we imagine, will not 
quarrel with Miss Wentworth’s talent, but will enter a 
caveat against the subject of the French Revolution being 
broached, for the thousandth time, on the British literary 
carpet. Let us say without cavilling that Miss Went- 
worth’s picture of the fall of the Girondists, and her pen 
sketches of Danton, Egalité, Hébert, and Robespierre are 
quite in line with the reading of our British historians, and 
that if we grant the reality of the atmosphere in which her 
picturesque hero and heroine, Dangeau and Aline, have 
their being, we shall turn her pages with amusement 
and instruction. The trouble with all such attempts to 
catch French color and feeling is simply that the medium 
of our sentiment and moral code is least of all 
adapted to convey the life of the Parisian of the period of ’93. 
The atmosphere of the Quai Voltaire and that of Gower 
Street are mutually exclusive. Miss Wentworth, however, 
is not writing for the French any more than Mrs. Steel is 
writing for the Hindu, and her public, safely entrenched 
behind the barricade of our national virtues, can gaze on 
her picture of the excesses of the Mountain with the same 
delicious thrill of repulsion that our great-great-grand- 
fathers experienced when the couriers brought news from 
Dover, day by day, of the fresh heads that had fallen under 
M. Sanson’s guillotine. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


To write a bulky volume on Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Cesar,”’ “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and “Coriolanus,” is in 
accord with the traditions of Shakespearean criticism in 
Germany. But Professor M. W. MacCallum’s “ Shake- 
speare’s Roman Plays and their Background ’’ (Macmillan, 
10s. net), must frighten the average reader. ‘If so large 
a critical apparatus as this is necessary to understand 
Shakespeare,”’ he will say to himself, “then I am afraid I 
must be content not to understand him.” The student who 
specialises in Elizabethan literature, on the other hand, will 
have little but praise for Dr. MacCallum’s undertaking. No 
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such thorough examination of these plays, and of the 
problems connected with them, has before appeared in 
English, and if Dr. MacCallum treats his subject in the 
fullest detail, he is neither dull nor pedantic. The book 
begins with a study of the Roman play in the sixteenth 
century, which enables the reader to judge how far the 
ground was prepared for Shakespeare when he turned to 
this branch of the drama. Special attention is given to the 
“ Tragicall Comedie of Apius and Virgina” and “ Octavia,” 
as being two plays that had a great influence, and that mark 
a stage of the development of the old morality into the 
classical drama. This is followed by an account of the 
French Senecans, Jodelle, Muret, Garnier, and Grévin, and 
of the English school who imitated them. Next, there is an 
essay on “Shakespeare’s Treatment of History,” and after 
an examination of the gradual process by which Plutarch 
passed through Amyot’s French rendering into the English 
of North, the ground has been cleared for consideration of 
the three plays that form the subject of the book. Another 
problem raised is that of Shakespeare’s political opinions, 
a topic never likely to pass out of controversy, but 
handled by Dr. MacCallum judiciously enough. Mr. Mac- 
Callum’s work is a notable contribution to the study of 
Shakespeare, and the volume in which the author promises 
to deal with the treatment of the Roman play in England 
by Shakespeare’s younger contemporaries and Caroline 
successors will be awaited with interest. 


s ~ * 

Mr. Rosert M. Berry’s “Germany of the Germans” 
(Pitman, 6s. net) is an admirably clear and straightforward 
account of the constitution of the German Empire and its 
present-day condition. It explains the relative powers of 
the Kaiser, the Chancellor, the Reichstag, and the Federal 
Council, discusses such matters as the industrial movement, 
the position of women, and the part played by the army 
in Germany, and gives some account of the work that is 
now being done in art, literature, drama, and music. The 
author has nothing but praise for the methodical way in 
which Germans set about improving their country, though 
he notices a lack of interest in everything that does not bear 
directly upon material prosperity. Although several 
Germans, who have become British citizens and adopted 
English names, are never tired of expatiating on the advan- 
tages their former country derives from her fiscal system, 
Mr. Berry has no doubt that there exists a large body of 
opinion among manufacturers and commercial men in favor 
of a return to Free Trade, and that the chief advocates of 
Protection are to be found in the “ well-disciplined phalanx 
of landowners.” In matters such as town-planning, educa- 
tion, insurance, and municipal trading, we have much to 
learn from Germany, and Mr. Berry’s book leaves this im- 
pression. It is non-partisan and ought to be read by all 
who wish to have a clear account of the place Germany 
occupies in contemporary civilisation. 

% % * 

Mr. Lawrence Harris’s opinion of the peoples of 
Morocco may be gauged from the following sentence in the 
introduction to “ With Mulai Hafid at Fez’’ (Smith, Elder, 
7s. 6d. net): “The brutal Arab is opposed to the cunning 
Moor, who is again terrorised by the violent Berber. They 
are all fleeced by the oppressed Jew, and these, with a few 
renegades—the scum of Europe, having a compound of all the 
vices—make up the population of this benighted country. 
European traders in the coast towns are tainted by close con- 
tact with this vicious life.” There is a cheery completeness 
about this criticism that prepares us for some exciting ad- 
ventures in support of it, and we are not disappointed; 
though we are rather puzzled as to why a country possessing 
such a gallery of undesirables for its population should, 
albeit rich in natural resources, be considered by the author 
to be a desirable possession for Great Britain. Mr. Harris 
regrets that it is under French and not British protection. 
However, he has written a most readable narrative about the 
new Sultan and the manners and customs of his Moorish 
subjects. He went out, as the artist-correspondent of a 


London daily, to interview Mulai Hafid at Fez, just after 
the deposition of Abdul Aziz, and while there were still 
two or three “pretenders’’ in the field. The country was 
greatly disturbed, and several unpleasant experiences were 
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with © O.B.'s Memories.’ 
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encountered by his party owing to the strong anti-European 
feeling that had been stirred up by the various aspirants to 
the Sultanate. However, he reached Fez without mishap, 
spent several weeks as the honored guest of Mulai Hafid, 
was consulted by that potentate as to the answer to be re- 
turned to the Franco-Spanish Note which arrived while he 
was there, met the famous Raisuli, and, finally, after a dis- 
agreeable incident at Fez and a troublesome journey through 
a country infested with outlaws, got back safely to Tangier. 
There are several exceedingly humorous episodes to lighten 
the grim picture he draws of native character, individual] 
and collective, and the book is finely illustrated. 
* * * 


Mr. E. Mrnsuatt has several good stories to tell in his 
“Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician ”’ 
(J. Clarke, 2s. 6d. net). His seventeen years’ association 
with Dr. Parker at the City Temple, where he was organist, 
has provided him with material for some critical, though 
not unkindly, sketches of the doctor’s character, and the 
foundation and progress of the Nonconformist Choir Union, 
of which he is still the president, brought him into contact 
with many other interesting people. Singers as well known 
as Antoinette Sterling, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, and 
Signor Foli took part in the Thursday concerts at the City 
Temple during his term of office there, and he can claim to 
have accompanied most of them. His remarks on the advance 
of music in the Free Churches during the last half-century 
are worth the attention of those who are apt to attach 
little or no importance to the quality of what they provide 
for their congregations. The book is perhaps a little too 
scrappy for sustained reading, but its anecdotes should 
ensure its popularity for idle moments. There is an ex- 
cellent tale of Professor Parrot, the Dublin organist. 
Whilst officiating at a wedding, he is said to have played 
the happy couple in with ‘‘ Wretched Lovers,’’ and to have 
played them out with “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do’’! 

* # * 

Tur pessimist who writes at this moment about the 
future of Turkey runs the risk of seeming to be wise. We 
are all agreed about the failure to deal with the Adana 
massacre and the follies which have provoked the Albanian 
revolt. In his rather eloquent tract “Is the Regeneration 
of Turkey Possible?” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trabner & Co., 





3s. 6d. net) Mr. Demetrius Georgiades sets out the grounds | 


for distrust very cogently from the Greek standpoint. 


‘Blunder after Blunder,” “A pronunciamento rather than | 


a revolution ””—these phrases strike the keynote. 


There | 


have been blunders—both legislative and administrative— | 


the oppressive law against national leagues and clubs is 
perhaps the worst. But, on the other hand, what blunders 


have been avoided, what a miracle has been achieved! For | 


our part we prefer to emphasise the fact that, though it is 
the work of soldiers, the revolution has so sincere a consti- 
tutional tendency. Mr. Georgiades puts the Greek case 
about Crete and the schools cogently and well, and a strong 
case itis. For our part we refuse to despair of the Young 
Turks or even to think dismally of their future. There 


are among them tendencies which deserve all the condemna- | 


tion in this book. On the other hand the discredited 


“Liberal” group, which Mr. Georgiades seems to prefer to | 


the Committee of Union and Progress, is rather better known 
to most of us now than it seems to have been to him. A 
more disreputable clique never usurped a good name. This 


book is not history nor is it disinterested criticism, but it | 


is an effective indictment from one race against another. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
May 6 May 13. 
Consols aa = isis oue 814 ‘ai 81iz 
Union Pacific — ea an ihe 186 iis 187 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... ate - 923 ibe 944 
Steel Common ~ ae 85 84} 


Last Friday was a bad day in the City, the suddenness 
of the news of the late King’s illness giving a serious shock 
to all markets and causing a general decline in prices. On 
Saturday, when the end was announced, the Stock Exchange 


was closed, and the banks and bill-brokers confined their 
activities to such routine business as could not possibly be 
postponed. On Monday there was a brisk recovery on the 
stock markets, which has been maintained through the 
greater part of the week, and the net result of the move- 
ments since I last wrote is a general appreciation in prices. 
It appears that most of last Friday’s fall was due to hasty 
selling by bears, who misjudged the effect on the public 
mind of the passing of the Crown from King Edward to 
King George. The public, on this occasion, showing more 
sense than the professional dealers in securities, saw no 
reason why it should throw stocks and shares on the market 
which could not by any conceivable possibility be affected 
in their earning power, and so on Monday the bears began 
to buy back their stock and continued to do so at prices 
which were continually more unfavorable to them. 


CAUSES OF THE ADVANCE. 

Apart from the technical strength of markets which was 
presented to them by the hastiness of the bears in selling 
short under the influence of a sudden access of depression, 
the basis of the advance is rather difficult to detect. The 
chief bull point on which operators rely is a theory that 
as the King’s death must cause an armistice in home politics 
a General Election is no longer to be feared as an 
imminent cause of disturbance. This is perhaps a reason- 
able argument in favor of higher prices of Home Railway 
stocks, which also have good traffic returns and excellent 
Board of Trade returns behind them. Elsewhere its 
application is less obvious. Rubber shares have been 
firmer because the deadlock at Mincing Lane has come to 
an end, and buyers ignored the fact that the prices paid 
for rubber are materially below the records lately achieved. 
Consols were rushed upwards on a theory that money is 
going to be cheap, against which the quickening process 
of Income-tax collection has to be set. In the meantime 
America continues to borrow as fast as she can here and on 
the Continent, and it seems likely that there will be a very 
active era of loan issuing in the comparatively brief period 
between the King’s funeral and the beginning of the summer 
holiday season. 

WELSBACH FINANCE. 

The unfortunate Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Com- 
pany held its meeting last Tuesday, having to consider among 
other things a proposal made by the board for writing off 
£840,000 in order to reorganise the company. Its last re- 
construction was in 1903, and managers of trust companies 
largely interested opposed the new re-organisation scheme 
on the ground that trade might be better this year, though, 
however good trade may be, it will not convert dead assets 
into live ones. The assets of the Welsbach Company are 
headed by an entry, “ goodwill patents, patent rights, trade 
marks, &c.,’”’ standing at no less than £1,020,016, a figure 
which cries out earnestly for reduction. The meeting, how- 
ever, decided that the proposed scheme of reconstruction 
should be postponed. The proceedings were diversified by 
an attempt to raise a discussion on Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform, which was suppressed by the chairman. He him- 
self, however, had raised the question by a reference to 
foreign competition as one of the reasons of the company’s 
poor achievements. But he let the real cat out of the bag 
when he remarked that “foreign firms wrote off plant with 
a stroke of the pen.’”’ If this be so, it does not arise from 
any special advantage possessed by the wily foreigner, but 
from the fact that their finance is more careful. Anyone 
can write off plant who,has money to replace it with, and 
has not muddled away the whole of his net revenue by paying 
dividends that are too high. In this respect foreign practice 
is very often better than English, and so foreign firms are 
able to write off plant that is obsolete, whereas the Welsbach 
Company cannot even write off goodwill and patents without 
reconstructing. 

JANUS. 





We have received from the Oxford University Press 
copies of the Oxford editions of the new King George V. 
Prayer Book showing the alterations in the services made 
according to the order of the Privy Council. The form of 


these Oxford Prayer Books is so well known as to need 
no commendation, but the promptness of the University 
Press in issuing these early copies deserves recognition. 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,250,000 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—8o, Cornhill, E.C. 


E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and ever 


facility given for the handling of Decuments to or from Abroad. | 





The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 


SCOTTISH and IRISH readers 
please note that 


Che Daily Dews 


is the only London Liberal Daily 
on sale in Scotland and Ireland 
first thing in the morning. 


Times of arrival in the Capitals: 


5.30 a.m. 
6.0 a.m. 


Edinburgh . 
Dublin. . 


HEAD OFFICES—Bouverie Street, London. 
NORTHERN OFFICES—Dale St., Manchester, 












A Fine 


means much. 





R. J. LEA, Ltd.. Manchester. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


To the pipe smoker of taste the smoking of a really fine tobacco 


It covers all that there is in smoking enjoyment 


—aroma, coolness, evenness of combustion and that subtle, but 
real and most elusive, yet most essential quality, termed flavour 
for lack of a better description. 


These properties, rarely found in combination, are always found 
in Chairman, making it a really fine tobacco—always the 
same, always enjoyable. 


Boardman’s is the same tobacco milder, and 
Recorder the same, but fuller flavoured. 


Sold everywhere at 6d. per oz. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. 
Kducation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.S.0, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar, 














CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E£. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 
For all particulars apply— 
Miss M. C, STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 











MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 3ist, 

JUNE tet & 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 

(£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Bxamination of £12 awarded to boy who 

does best in examination. Council nominations, vaiue £12 per annum, may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Pubtic Sehool Training adapted to present National needs. Modern methods. Pre- 
paration forUniversities and Technical Colleges,but nocompetitive examinations, 


STRAMONGATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 





A Boarding School for the daughters of gentlemen, where 
Domestic Science forms part of the ordinary course of studies. 


Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
ether information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 








TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
pn my training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train se on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal - ° MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Gambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Principals: Miss WINGATE M.A. (Girton College), and Miss PoTrsr. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 








CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis,&c..4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdeor life, 


eenctpaa { PRDPORA OUARE 





—»—— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





O YOU ASPIRE to become an Author or Journalist? If 
you do, then we can tell you how to make the best use of your talents, 
how to avoid the heartache of returned MSS., how to “ get there ” by the 

shortest route. Naturally, it takes some time to find your proper groove, the 
channel most suited to vour particular bent, but if you have ability we say, 


unhesitatingly, “it can bedene.”” You want to serve a short “ Apprentice. 
ship’’ under our guidance, We say short advisedly, because the very Newness 
of Discovered Genius finds a ready market, if directed i: to the proper channel. 


It w ay be that you have a: pecial aptitude for essav wr ting ; perhaps you area 
correspondent whose letters confer the greatest pleasure on the recipient ; in 
either case there is the possibility of turning your gift to the very best 
account. Do so, get advice from those who can advise from experience. Let us 
advise you. Send a note to-day to the LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Room 26, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


— — ----- - —=— - _ = = —---— — 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination, 
Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 
16th June. 


The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SovuTHAMPTON BuriLpiIncs, Hicn Horsorn, -W.C. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Acoounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


TOURS. 


THE R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


18 . 18 ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
& . ‘ HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June and, 


£18 . 1 TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH 
. * CAPE. June asth. 


£11 : 11, Norwzc1an FJORDS CRUISES. July s6th, July 30th. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


























Che Economist. 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE 84. By Post, 8}4. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE Unitxp KinepoM, £2 


CoLontes AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the BOONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Compamies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad; and, as its eolumns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING M A 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

aud of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





















OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/G to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—* Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London.” 















SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 


| 


MATLOCK. 
Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





ROCKSIDEHYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. 





One minute from Station. 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry,Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W.H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 


minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &e., Baths & Treatunent. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. »Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noonTeas. Tel. 647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; ” 
Lift. Near Golf Links 

















Excellent ouisine. 
From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyolist’s Home. Tol. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 











WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 207. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE oe Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NBWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; lat-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. WestClif Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 











BRIGHTON. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 

















ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 
EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devenshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResrwenTiAt Mansion. Faeing Sea. 10/- per day. 








GREAT VYELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 





Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHUROH HOTEL. Bewling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 














BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Wm. Russell. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 








LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


J. F. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. | 

















WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 


‘BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


AX IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 


House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet. Handsome loun,ye, library, study, 
billiard-room ete. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 
cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


























Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Carteons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 
ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


























NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications fer 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Cevent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. Foreicn, 50s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—-Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Riveli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Editorial : 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


‘‘A type of EXTRAORDINARY BRILLIANCE AND LEGIBILITY. .. There is 
no doubt that this fount is ONE OF THE BEST EVER CUT, and we con- 
gratulate designer, engraver, and publisher on A NOTABLE ACHIEVE- 
MENT. . . We have nothing but praise for paper, ink, composition, and 
press-work. IT IS NO LITTLE THING TO HAVE COME SO FAR ON THE 
ROAD TO THE !IDEAL WITH THESE EARLY PRODUCTIONS.”—The 
Athenzum on the Riccardi Press Fount. 














New Volume, to be Published in June: THE STORY OF GRISELDA. (From Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron.”) In the translation of J. M. RIGG. 500 


Q U : NTI HORATI FLACCI copies (9} by 64), wrapper, 5s, net; limp vellum, 12s, 6d. net. 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON. In the Authorised 

Version. With 10 Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL 

0) PE RA OM N IA | FLINT. 500 copies (103 by 73), boards, canvas back and paper 
® label, £2 2s. net; limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. 

Reprinted from the Oxford Text. 1,000 copies, printed in | THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 

blue and black (93 by 63), boards, canvas back and paper Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Water-Colour 


label, 16s, net; limp vellum, 25s, net. Also 16 copies Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies (10} by 
printed on vellum (14 for sale), £15 15s, net. 72), boards, £2 12s, 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s, net. 


*,* A Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi fount, may be had post free on application. 











The MBDICI SOCIETY, whose colour facsimiles of Drawings by Albrecht Durer have been 
received with great favour, have on view at their Galleries until June 4th a Series of 
92 Reproductions after 


DRAWINGS BY THE ITALIAN MASTERS 


from the Royal Print Cabinet, Munich, and the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


These Prints are exact facsimiles of the Originals in every particular—colour or tint, 
technique, dimensions, and paper. Single copies are obtainable at prices from 1s. upwards. 
A further Selection of Drawings from the same Collections, by Masters of the German, Flemish, 
French, Spanish, English, and other Schools, are also obtainable—in all a Series of 292 
drawings. A full list of the Series is now ready; illustrated, 6d. stamps, post free; 
unillustrated, 3d. stamps, post free. 


The Galleries are open daily, 10-6. Admission Free. Visitors are under no obligation to purchase. 





The Burlington Magazine says: ‘‘ Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever 
been issued before.” ‘Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect 
and will stand the test of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


New Prints just issued or ready immediately: 


Botticelli - The Virgin Mother (Mian) - 17s. 64d. 
J. de’ Barbari Portrait of a Man (Vienna) - 15s. Od. 
Raphael = - Madonna della Tenda (Munich) 20s. Od. 
D. di Michelino Dante and his Book (Florence) 25s. Od. 
Reynolds” - Lavinia Bingham (A/thorp)_ - 17s. 6d. 
Holbein - Georg Gisze (Zer/in) ‘ . 17s. 6d. 
Holbein - King Henry VIII. (A/thorp) - 12s. 6d. 
Patinir - The Baptism in Jordan (Vienna) 17s. 64d. 
*.* SOME 5O MEDIC! PRINTS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 70 OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Society’s Prospectus, containing detailed information respecting all Prints published and 
in preparation, may be had post free for 3d. stamps, or containing 120 Reproductions of the 
Prints post free 12d, stamps or P.O, Full particulars of the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (£3), 
and of the ANNUAL ASSUCIATE’S SUBSCRIPTION (also of £3. giving freedom of selection 
among NEW Piates for each year), will be found in the Prospectus. Forms of Subscription post 
free on application. Summary Lists post free. 

An illustrated list of forthcoming Prints after PICTURES IN THE RECENT NATIONAL 
LOAN EXHIBITION (Titian: Portrait of a Man. Giorgione [or Titian ?]: Portrait of a Man. 
Gainsborough: Gainsborough Dupont. Lawrence: Miss Georgina Lennex) may be had post free 
on request. 

A revised list of too ‘‘ PRIMITIVES” of the Flemish, German, and Italian Schools, fully 
illustrated, may now be had post free 12d. stamps. 








PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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